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■^'^entified in this dissertation are the major 
influences on American preschool education: (1) the Rroebel 

^in'^^rqarten , (2) tPo Montessori movement, (3) the Child Study 

movement, and (4) Project Head Start. Each movement is described 
accor'^fina to history, aim, curriculum, materials, and methods. 
Criteria for each section o^ the contemporary preschool were 
identified bv analysis and svnthesis of opinions of Cour current 
authoritative sources in Preschool education. The criteria were then 
compared to the description of each preschool movement to identify 
its in-’^luence. '"he Fro^bel kindergarten contributed the view that 
education is a process o^ growth and advocated using the method of 
self-act: vity through play. The Montessori movement put emphasis on 
responsibility to he given to children for care of self and 
environment. The Child Study movement resulted in increased attention 
to the phvsical, social, and mental developmental needs of children. 
Read start influence can only be predicted, but effective factors may 
be increased attention to social services, health services, parent 
and volunteer involvement, and the e-tfort to adapt a program to the 
needs o^ a specific group children. A bibliography and chronology 
tables of significant d^^velopment s in preschool movements are 
included. (DR.) 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM AND DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED 
I. THE PROBLEM 

Jttie problem . The current interest in the 
education of young children in America has been influenced by a 
number of European and American educators and educational philoso- 
phies during the last century. Ideas concerning educating young 
children preceded the formal establishment of kindergartens, 

American preschool education today is the result of influences 
of Froebel, Montessori, Susan Blow, and Patty Hill, to name a few. 
Through financial support of the federal government in the Head Start 
program, interest in educating young children and in improving these 
programs has increased. Preschool education has changed through the 
years. Certain ideas and practices have been retained, while others 
have been dropped and additional ideas incorporated, . 

Recent research shows the importance of the early .years in 
the learning process and will undoubtedly influence the thinking of 
many educators who are involved in developing and improving preschool 
education. Greater educational opportunities for the four- and five- 
year-old chil’d vzill probably be provided in the future. 

I 

Because of the increased interest in educating young children, 
four preschool movements were selected for the purpose of analyzing 
how these movements have affected the educational programs and just 
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what contributions they have made to preschool education as it exists 

i 

in America today. 

Statement of the proble m. This study is a descriptive histori- 
cal study. The purpose of this study was to identify the major in- 
fluences that the four selected preschool movements have had on American 
preschool education. 

Procedures of the study . Each of the four selected preschool 
movements was described according to the following outline: the 

history, the aim, the curriculum, materials, and the methods. Criteria 
for each section of the contemporary preschool were identified by 
analyzing and then synthesizing four current authoritative sources in 
preschool education. The criteria vzere then compared to the descrip- 
tion of each selected preschool movement to identify the influence of 
each movement. 

Limitations of the study . Preschool movements not included in 
the four selected movements; namely, the Froebel kindergarten, the 
Montessori movement, the child study movement, and Project Head Start, 
were excluded in this study. The influences on the contemporary pre- 
schoo] of each selected preschool movement were limited to the aim, 
the curriculum, the materials, and the methods. 
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II. DEFINITIONS OP TERMS USED 

Preschool education . The formal education previous to first 

grade is included in preschool education, _ 

Curriculum . The curriculum includes all of the experiences 

under the guidance .of .the school. . . 

Child study movemen t. This movement is the investigation 
of the growth and development of children as directed by., .the belief 
that the curriculum and instructional procedures should, .be the result 
of an intimate understanding of the nature, needs, and interests of 
children. ^ 



III. OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY 

The four selected preschool movements are: the Froebel kinder- 

garten, the Montessori movement, the child study movement, and Project 
Head Start. 

Each selected preschool movement was described in a. separate 
chapter according to the following outline: the history of the move- 

ment; the description of the movement as to its aim, curriculum, mate- 
rials, and methods. The influences on the American preschool educa- 
tion of the se.lected movements were analyzed in Chapter. .VI.. The 
influences were .analyzed according to the aim, curriculum, materials, 
and methods of each selected preschool movement. 

^Carter V. Good (ed.), Dic tion ary of Educat ion (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Cornpany, Inc., 3.959), p. 91 „ 
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CHAPTER II 



THE FROEBEL KINDERGARTEN 



I. HISTORY OF THE FROEBEL KINDERGARTEN 

The crowning achievement of Friedrich Froebel (1782-1852) 
was the kindergarten. 

The fundamental characteristics of Froebel's life were self- 
contemplation, self-analysis, and self-education.^ With, a limited 
eleriientary education, Froebel educated himself through reading avail- 
able books; observing, in particular nature and children; spasmodic 
attendance at .several universities; and through varied kinds of em- 
ployment. The problem of choosing a vocation was solved when he 
accepted a position as teacher of a Pestalozzi model school in Frank- 
furt. Froebel’s early success as a teacher convinced .him to become 
a teacher. He learned his basic educational ideas from studying with 
Pestalozzi, 

The German thinkers of his day, Fichte, Schelling, .and Krause, 
influenced Froebel '.s philosophy of education. Generally, Pxoebel 
sought unity in d.ivcrsity and an internal connection of the inner 
and the outer. He believed that nature connected the individual with 
the spiritual as he strove toward unity with God.^ The mind, the inner. 



^Emilie Michaelis and H, K. Moore (trans-). A utobi ography of 

(London: Sv/an Sonnenschein and Company, 1*891), p. 11. 



^S. F. 

Educe t ion ( J . 



Fletcher and J. V/elton 
on: l^dw-ard Arnold and 



J Froebel ’ s Chief W ritings 
Company, ca. 1912), p. 7. 



on 
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. was comaected to the environment; the outer, through interaction with 
. . it. Education was to recognize the essential stages of development 
of the individual -and his relations to his surroundings.^ 

The most notable of several schools begun by Froebel for boys 
of elementary school age, was the one at Keilhau, established in 1817. 
It was here that Froebel experimented informally and .developed his 
own educational ideas. His aim was to "improve education by a more 
human, related, .affiliated, connected treatment and consideration of 
the subjects of education."^ At Keilhau he worked out his concept 
of self-activity . ^ 

Froebel had been thinking about the education of children 
from the ages of three to seven years for a long time. His experience 
in directing the orphanage at Burgdorf for young children led him to 
. visit the Berlin day-nurseries. After his return from Berlin, the 
idea of an institution for the education of little children had fully 
taken shape in his mind,^ He felt that mothers were not able to 
educate the young children adequately in the home. 

The first kindergarten was established by Froebel for village 
children one to seven years of age in an old pov;der mill in Blankenburg, 




Ibid., p. 13 




^Jessie White, The Educ atio nal Ideas p_f Froebel (London; Uni- 
versity Tutorial Press Limited, 1.905), p, 13. 

■^Denton J. Snider, The L ife of Frede r ick Froebe l (Chicago: 
Sigma Publishing Company, 190~0) , p. 19"2, 

^Michac.1 is , jOd. 






p. 137. 
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Germany in 1837. Here he worked out his gifts and occupations and 
the general curriculum. His educational ideas were always changing. 

The chief educational principles of Froebel were, to a large extent, 
assignable to his direct observation of the natural activities of 
children.^ At Marienthal he established his most successful kinder- 
garten with training for women teachers. 

After 1844, Froebel wrote and lectured throughout Germany 
to spread his ideas, to establish kindergartens, and to give training 
courses for teachers. He usually introduced his ideas by playing 

Q 

games and using his gifts with children. Froebel’s kindergarten came 

to be associated with the revolutionists of the middle 1800 ’s because 

of the freedom he permitted in the kindergarten.^ The Prussian Minister 

of Education, in 1851, issued an edict prohibiting the kindergartens. 

This edict v/as rescinded ten years later. The prohibition caused 

private kindergartens to be established in Germany^^ and Germans who 

were interested in spreading the kindergarten, to emigrate to other 
11 

countries, Froebel’s wife made Hamburg the center to disseminate tlie 



^Frederick Eby and Charles F. Arrowood, The Developmen t of 
Modern E ducatio n (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc,, 1934), p. 797. 

®White, op., cit . . p, 75, 

^Snider, op . cit . , p, 352, 

^■%enry Barnard (ed.), Kindergarten an d Child Culture P apers 
(Hartford: Office of Barnard’s American Journal of Education, 1890), 

p. 6 . 

^^Evelyn Lawrence (ed.) , Frie drich Fro e bel En fi.1.is h Edu ca- 
ti on (London: University of London Press Limited, 1952), p. 24. 
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kindergarten after his death. The Baroness von Marenholtz-Bulow, an 
educated and influential woman, who studied under Froebel, was instru- 
mental in promoting the kindergarten idea in Europe and America , By 
1879, the kindergarten had ej-„ tended over Europe, 

Froebel had stated that the spirit of the American nationality 

was the only one in the world with which his creative method v/as in 

13 

complete harmony. Disciples of the Froebelian system established 
the kindergarten idea in America. The most notable initial develop- 
ments vzere: the first German kindergarten in Watertown, .Wisconsin, 

established by Mrs, Carl Schurz in 1855; the first English kinder- 
garten in .Boston by Elizabeth Peabody in 1860; and the first public 
school kindergarten in St, Louis by Susan Blow in 1873. Elizabeth 
Peabody is credited vzith promoting the kindergarten in the United 
States. 



Between 1880 and 1890 the Froebel kindergartens were accepted 
in America vzithout question. The kindergartens served as a philan- 
thropy for organizations, churches, and vzelfare agencies, Gradually, 
kindergartens vzere incorporated into the school system. After 1890, 
a more critical attitude toward the Froebel system emerged. Patty Hill 
stated that the Froebel representatives who came to America had a 
far more fixed and inflexible conception of kindergarten education 



^^Barnard, cit , . p, 13A, 

^^I bid , , p, 11, 

1 / 

h’^ina C, Vandevalker j The Kinderg ar ten in Americ an Edu cat.lon 
(New York: The M='.cmill.an Corapary, 1908), p, 58. 



than Froebel’s concept of kindergarten. principles of the 
child study movement began to be recognized, the conflict betv/een 
the conservative and liberal sides of the kindergarten grew more in- 
tense, By 1910, the two sides united forces, determined to utilize 
the most recent developments of research in childhood education. 

The r.hronolog.ical lists in Appendix A indica.te th (2 slgnifi- 
cant developments of the Froebel kindergarten in Germany and America. 

II. AIM OF THE FROEBEL KINDERGARTEN 

The aim of Froebel’s kindergarten was to make .the needs and 
demands of the child’s world correspond to the present stage of his 

development. • xhe young child’s environment and activities were 
planned to parallel his needs at this stage of life. 

Froebel believed that a child who was placed in tlie proper 
surroundings beginning at birth, and whose natural instincts v/ere 
guided at his particular stage of development, would develop his full 
physical and intellectual qualities. Much of his writing was directed 
to mothers. He tried to help them in supplying the proper surround- 
ings and training. The kindergarten was to be an extension of the 
kind of training begun in the home. 



Patty Smith Hill, Mndergar^, Reprint from the American 
Educator Encyclopedia, 1942 (Washington, D.C,; Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1967), p. 1950. 
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Ibid., p. 1974. 



„ . ^^Irene M. Lilley, FrlMyicli. Froebel (Cambridge: Cambridge 

University Press, 1967), p, 97. 
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Froebel believed that education was the training .of a child 
to express the inward law in his actual life.^® The childls inward 
law, his mind, was related to nature, humanity, and religion. The 
kindergarten V7ss to aid the child to live in nature as part of humanity 
in the knowledge that both nature and humanity belong to God. As 
each child became capable of expressing the inward law at a higher 
level through education, mankind would be helped to greater progress. 

Froebel selected, the na.me kindergarten to symbolize the 
growth and development .of the young child as he V 7 as nurtured in the 
kindergarten just as plants grev7 vzhen they were nurtured and given 
care, 

III. CURRICULUM OF THE FROEBEL KINDERGARTEN 

The basic principles of Froebel ’s kindergarten were self- 
activity, connectedness, continuity, creativeness, physical activity, 
and harmonious surroundings,^'^ The purpose of each principle is 
sumriiarized as follows 



P r •{ n c p 1 e 
self-activity 



to use inner power to learn 
and concentrate 



connectedness 



to understand the unity with 
nature, man, and God 



^%illi3Tn H, Herford, The Student’ s Froebel (Boston: D. C. 

Heath and Company, 1896), p, 2, 



^^ibid> , pp. 162-68. 



Activity CNew York; 




York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, iS92) , p,~i80. 

, pp. 127-65. 
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creativenesf! 



to make an idea .his. own 



physical activity 



to use bodily activity with 
a purpose 



harmonious surroundings 



to give poise and security 
through an atmosphere of 
love and peace 



Through application of these principles, the child developed his 
mental and physical powers, acquired knowledge, and developed skills 



Froebel developed his curriculum from the activities and 
materials used in the homecj, and on the basis of childreia's interests 
and experiences. The main characteristic of the curriculum content 
was continuity. His curriculum consisted of gifts and occupations, 



training. 

The gifts and occupations were designed to correspond to 
the development of the child and to carry out his basic principles. 
The gifts were to develop the child's intellectual power .and know- 
ledge V7hile the occupations were used to produce skill in the use 
of t.he knowledge the. child had acquired. ' ... 

The purpose of songs and activities was to train the body, 
limbs, and senses of quite small children. Development of limbs, 
senses, and mental powers was s tressed. 



99 

in applying the knowledge, ' 





Froebel’s games were to help the child relate the inner to 
the outer activity and to make the child conscious that through 
movement he could attain something. 

The study of. nature was to train the child to see God 
through nature, and to trace everything back to God, The child 
learned the regularity of organic formations and the peace of nature. 
As the child’s heart and sympathies were enlarged through the care 
of plants and animals, Frocbel hoped that these attitudes would be 
transferred to man,^^ 

The religious training was inherent in the moral values 
taught in the kindergarten. In addition, the sessions opened and 
closed V7lth religlouG worship, Frocbel boJ ieved that a union with 
God grows out of a union with other human beings, 

Susan Blow, a leading American exponent of Froebel, empha- 
sized the symbolism in Froebel' s curriculum in her book. ' She de“ 
scribed the Araerican curriculum as including garden work, songs, 
games, stories, talks, lunch and exercises in the gifts and occupa- 
tions.^^ 



^^Barnard, 0£. ci t , , p. 220- 

P’ 222. 

2^ Susan E. Blow, ^mhq3,lc Educati on (Mew York: 
and Company, 1894). 
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Barn.’^rd, jDp,. ci t . . p. 596, 



D. Appleton 



IV. MATERIALS OF THE FROEBEL KINDERGARTEN 



Gifts and occupations . The gifts and occupations, developed 
by Fioebel between 1835 and 1850, were the playthings of childhood. 
They showed his mathematical mind. The gifts had to do with taking 
in while the occupations had to do with giving out.^^ Followers of 
Froebel devised detailed livSts of the gifts, the knovzledge to be 
gained fr.om using them, and the gifts and occupations that v?ere to 
be used together. 

The gifts were: 

1. Box of six vjoolen balls (primary and secondary colors) 

2. Boxed wooden ball, cylinder, and cube, vzith suspending 
frame 

3. Boxed two-inch cube divided into eight one-inch cubes 

4. Boxed tv7o-inch cube divided into eight brick shaped 
blocks 

5. Boxed three-inch cube divided twice in each direction, 
forming twenty-seven one-inch cubes, three of v/hich 
were divided into halves, and three into quarters 

6. Boxed three-inch cube, divided to form twenty-seven 
solid oblongs, of which three vzere divided into halves 
to form four-sided prisms, and six into halves to form 
square half-cubes^^ 

Froebel planned a definite sequence. Each gift vzas to contain 
the next. Each object vzas to appear as a self-contained whole and as 
a part of a greater whole. The gifts represented the fact that all 



pq 

'^^Bowen, cit » , p^ 147. 
^^Tbid. , pp, 138-43. 
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understanding of life consisted in so harmonizing the outer eicperience 
and the inner though t.^^ The gifts followed a sequence of geometric 
forms, from wholes to parts, which provided a basis for mathematical 
understanding, stories, conversation, and construction. The gifts 
first established spatial relationships and proceeded to sensory and 



language training. 

The occupations were: 
Occupat ion 
tablet laying 
stick laying 

ring laying 
drav;ing 

perforating 

sewing 

paper cutting 

paper-weaving (rnat-p] aiting) 



Mat.^ials 

wooden colored squares and triangles 

round and circular sticks of 
various lengths 

metal whole and half rings 

sand, checVered paper, plain 
paper, or slates 

ruled white and colored cardboard 
and paper, checkered paper, 
pricking needle v;ith handle 

colored v70ols, silks and cottons, 
perforated cards with pictures, 
patterns, letters, or maps, 
squared perforated paper, 
cardboard objects to be decor- 
ated with embroidery, worsted 
and embroidery needle 

squared, ruled and plain colored 
and white, paper 

colored strips and bases for 
interweaving 



31 . 



Fletcher, _op,- cit . , p. 202. 



32 



Lilloy, op. c t_t . 



5 



p, 98. 



Materials 
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O ccupation 

slat-weaving or plaiting 
paper-lacing 

paper folding (two and three 
dimensions) 

peia v7ork 

clay modeling 
miscellaneous occupations 

The occupations were more 
from solids and surfaces to lines 



smooth and flexible strips of 
wood and jointed slats 

colored paper strips 

colored and white geometric 
shapes 

pointed sticks or wires, fastened 
with soaked peas, cork, or wax 

clay and clay boards 

work with color brush, sand 
modeling, bead threading, 
paper tV7isting, thread 
laying, Japanese strav7- 
work, basketry, cane weaving, 
stenciling^’^ 

bstract activities with a sequence 
nd points. The materials were 



easily changed in form. The occupations connected the artistic 

dexterity with the cultivation of intelligencer^^ The occupations 

were to provide forms of beauty, knowledge and practical life; 

35 

systematic construction; and mathematical figures 

Mother and Nursery Songs . The Mother and Nursery, Song s were 
a compilation of fifty-five songs; with corresponding mottoes, pictures, 
and commentaries for the mother or teacher in guiding the child’s 



33 

Barnard, _op_. > PP’ 342-46 = 

, p. 221. 

- , pp. 220-21. 
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experience. The songs were grouped by topics. The sequence began 
with the body and continued to nature, human life, and heavenly 
things. Froebel tried to impress upon the child the high dignity 

f 

of work and the religious worth of what man put into work.^^ His 
suggestions for the use of the pictures varied v/ith the age of the 
child. 



Proponents of Froebel referred to music as a separate part 
of the curriculuim, using the piano, glass harmonicas, and all sorts 
of objects that made melodious sounds 

Gam^. The game or movement plays were divided into traveling 
plays, representation plays, running plays, walking games, and plays 
to train the body and limbs. ^8 titles define the activity. 

In representation plays, the children imitated an animal or movements 
in nature. The games combined movement with an idea., Music and 
verses accompanied most games. Balls were used for some of them. 

The American kindergartens also used calisthenics and drills. 

The materials for nature study V7ere chiefly 
plants and animals in the natural surroundings and at school. 

The animals that were often cared for at school V7ere chickens, 
doves, rabbits, dogs, goats, birds, and fish.^^ The children learned 



Bowen, onD. cit o , p. 76. 

^^Barnard, o.p_. .cU . , p. 256. 

38 

Josephine Jarvis (ed.), .Fried rich Froebej/s Pedagogics of tb 
(New York; D. Appleton and Company, 1.895), ~pp, 239-70, 

-’''Barnard, opi. cit., p, 219. 
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the habits and characteristics of the animals c 

Gardens were important in Froebel’s kindergartens. The 
garden was a rectangular plot — one part for the group and the other 
for individual children. The size of the individual child's plot 
was a square metre. The plants and individual children’s plots were 
labeled. Spades, rakes, and vzatering pots v^ere furnished, Gravel 
paths and shell borders were added in some gardens. 

The flovrers, vegetables and field plants we.re to relate to 
human needs. Some of the plants were corn, legumes, herbs, and 
other useful plants. The useful plants were used for botany, ob- 
servations, and experiiaentation,^^^- 

J tXgjlliQR * The materials for religion were songs, 
a religious narrative, and prayers. Nature study, the pictures in 
the .Mother .anti Nursery Songs , and the gifts and occupations provided 
opportunity to teach religious and moral values, 

V. METHODS OF THE FROEBEL KINDERGARTEN 

Self-activity through play was Froebei, 's major method in 
the kind o r g a r t e n . 

Froebel observed that children were moving constantly in 
their play. Their minds, senses, hands and vzhole being were working 
together. He. felt that doing and feeling v;ere connected, that 



^^Fletcher, _cd 


. cit,, pp, 237-40. 


Barnard, on.. 


cit. , p, 220. 
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Interest was the cause of activity, and that activity caused other 
feelings The kindergarten was to systematize the child's activity, 
and harmonize it V7ith the particular stage of development with proper 
materials and with other children. 

In his Pedap.o pi ics of the Kindergar ten, Froebel stated that 
the kindergarten vjill encourage the child's impulse to activity, 
investigation, and creative vzork. It will be an institution where 
children instruct and educate themselves and vzhere they develop and 
integrate all their abilities through play, which is creative self- 
activity and spontaneous self-instruction.^^ 

Froebel applied his law of opposites by beginning with the 

greatest contrasts in teaching , He suggested the use of observa- 
tion, investigation, the senses, and the limbs, especially the hand. 

He felt that children learn first by imitation, then by using the 

A A 

imagination, and last, being inventive. 

Gif ts and occ u pations . The first gifts were used both at 

home and at school, The first four gifts were to be used by the child 
during his first four years- At school, the child vzas to have an 
aim for his action, was to vievz the object in its many-sided refer- 
ences and connections, and use a.1 1 of the material. A change in 

45 

the construction was made by moving only the needed parts. 

^^Bowen, op. cit . , p. 328, 

‘^^LilJ ey, on. cit . , p. 92. 

‘^^‘^Barnard , p_p., cit . , p- 613: 
op. c_i_t . , p, 177. 
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Each child had the gift. The child first saw the gift as 
a whole in front of him. It was placed on a squared board or paper, 
or in America, on a table on which were drav;n one-'inch squares » 

The child was permitted to play with the gift as he wished, part 
of the time, but he was always to be neat and orderly. A name was 
given to his various objects in the form of words, songs, or verses. 



The teacher told original stories uniting all the formations of all 



the children. The children were encouraged to make forms of life, 
patterns, and forms of knowledge. As each gift was mastered, it 
was used with the other gifts. The use of these gifts ranged from 
extreme rigidity to greater flexibility. 

The occupations were used in many different ways. They were 
to teach children concepts of size, form, number, and design. The 



teachers progressed from the concrete to the more abstract. 

The children at each table V7ere engaged in a different occupa- 
tion, while others were engaged in games. Generally, the children 
had to work V7ith an occupation according to definite rules. They 
would reproduce an outline of a figure or a design. Lines were used 
a great deal in this sequence — vertical, horizontal, slant, and curved 
lines. Modifications were permitted after the child V 7 ds skilled in 
the occupation. There is scanty evidence of originality in using the 
occupations, For example, drawing V 7 as done in the air, in sand on 



^^Ibid , 

47r„ . 

^ White, 02 , • 



ci._t . , p . 93 . 
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a tray, on a slate, and then on paper in a netvzork. The children would 
copy the outlines they made with other materials » They would be taught 
to make first front, and then perspective views. Accuracy in drawing 
lines in the. squares v/as emphasised Free drawing and painting seem 
to have been comrAon later. The teacher often added a game, story, or 
song to the representation the child had made. 

Mother and Nursery Songs . The songs, pictures, mottoes and 
suggestions for their use were to help the child learn to sing and to 
understand the life about him through conversation and playing out 
the songs or verses. Hand motions were illustrated. Moral training 
and symbolism V 7 ere' taught through conversation. Froebel suggested 
that mothers take their children to see the places referred to in the. 
songs and pictures. He had many suggestions for helping children 
classify' the objects in the pictures. He intended the songs to be 
used as examples of what might be done,^^ 

In America, the book of songs V7as used verbatim by some teachers 
and very little by others. 

Gam es . The games were played during the second part of the 
day’s se.ssaon. Froebel usually began the games with a ball, combining 
the action of the nearest child V7ith it. The games v;ere continuous, 
changing' according to the circumstances or the children’s suggestions. 

^^^Barnard, _op, » P’ ^12* 

4Q 

white, pp. S-jLUr.' i P‘ 129, 

r A 

^3 owen , 22 • .S.LP • » P ^ ^ ^ ' 
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The songs and rhymes were changed accordingly. They were also used 
to accompany change to another game.^^ The rhythmic movements of 
the children vzere very important to Froebel. 

Language and nature study were used as children described 
■ what they sav7 on a real or make-believe vzalk in some games. The 

circle, Froebel’ s symbol of unity, vzaa used in many games. Froebel’ s 
games vreic charactcrii.;ed by pattorneJ action, rhythm, and group 
activity, 

Nature study . The main methods used in nature study vzere 
walks, observation, and caring for the plants and animals. 

The children took a vzalk at least once a week. They were 
taught to observe the plants and animals in their natural surround- 
ings, 'and to notice details. Froebel stated that the teacher should 
tell' the child only what he could not find out for himself. Ex- 
'amples of nature were gathered on these vzalks and displayed in 
cabinets. These were studied and copied in the occupations. The 
''■teacher told original stories about the vzalks, the display, and the 
objects made by the children. 

Children learned responsibility in sharing the care of the 
community garden plot and of the animals. The children chose what 
they wanted to plant and what they wished to do vrith the plants. 

CO 

The seeds and bulbs were stored for the following season. 

^^'hite, 5p_. cit . , p. 114. 

“'^Li.lley, on_. cit • , p. 90. 

^^Flefrb-ar j j^oc, i\lt. 
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Most of the gardens in America were indoor boxes. Nature 
study was used as the central subject of the curriculum by some of 
the teachers. 

The values of the activities in nature study were believed 
to be: a gratitude by the child for those vzho care for him, the 

understanding of possession, the awakening of life, and the develop- 
ing of self-mastery and self-denial.*'^ 

Religious trainin g. The kindergarten session opened and 
closed V7ith a circle of all the children during which religious wor- 
ship was held. 



54 



Barnard, op,. cit > , pp. 3 74-75. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE MONTE SSORI MOVEMENT 
I. HISTORY OF THE MONTESSORI MOVEMENT 



The educational achievement in writing and reading of the 
young children in the Montessori schools brought, public recognition 
to Maria Montessori (1870-1952). 

Montessori was an Italian doctor of medicine who pioneered 
in the field of psychiatry. She began V7ork with mentally deficient 
children V7hile she worked at the Psychiatric Clinic of the University 
^ Rome. She was so successful in educating the defective chi3.dren 
that they passed the public ex«nn*riation for normal children. This 
achievement brought her immediate public recognition, Montessori 
reasoned that if the achievement of the mentally defective was higher 
than that of normal children, then education for the latter needed 
improvement. For seven years she studied Itard's and Seguln’s educa- 
tion for defective children, nervous diseases of children, anthro- 
pology, experimental psychology, and philosophy, for the purpose of 
developing an educational system for normal children. 

Montessori became famous through her work in schools called 
Children’s Houses that were located in the model apartments built 
for Industrial workers in Rome.^ Slum children from two and one-half 



i 

■’"Luella Cole, A iiistory _o_f Education} dj.p Montessori 

(New York: Holt, Rlnchnrt, and WlnVuin, 1950), pT 5"63/ 
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to seven years of age learned numbers at the age of three, to write 
at the age of four, and to read at five, without compulsion. Mon- 
tessori did not originally intend to teach reading, writing, and 
arithraetic to small children, but she modified this view because so 
many children tried to teach themselves Parents were given rules 
to follow to reinforce the learning, and were required to see the 
directress once a V7eek,'^ During this period Montessori developed 
her method, the prepared environment, and didactic apparatus by ob- 
serving children and by experimenting in her schools. She revolution- 
ised the notion of early education,^ 

Montessori’ s method was equally successful with all classes 
of childrei:^ and in many countrloo.^ Many educators came to Rome, 
including professors of major American universities, to visit her 
schools, and these visitors prevailed upon her to give international 
training courses in her method. 

In America, her work was first publicized by McC3.ure’s 
Magazine (1911). She made a lecture tour to the United States in 



, p. 570. 



^Maria Montessori, The Montessori Me t hod (New York: Schocken 

Books, 1964), p. 61. 

^Maria Montessori, Dr. Montessori’ s Own Handbook (New York: 
Schocken }3ooks, 1965), p. 9. 



^Ellen Y. Stevens., A Gu i d e to jthe Mont es sori Method (New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1913), p, 12. 

M. Suauding, Maj^, Monln^s_sjir (Fresno, 
California: Academy I ibrai'y G'u-'id, 1959), p. 45, 
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1915 and also gave training courses. Translations of Montessori's 
major books were sold in the United States. Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
wrote tv7o books about her method,.^ Some Montessori schools and 



societies were established. Hunt indicates the rapid rise and decline 



of interest in the Montessori system in America by the number of 



articles vzritten about her as follows: 



8 



Year 



Numbe r of Articles 



1909-10 2 

1911 6 

1912 54 

1913 76 

1914 55 

1915 15 

1917 8 

1918 4 



Hunt attributes the rapid decline of Montessori's popularity to the 
fact that she failed to get support from those psychologists of the 
functiona], school or the emerging behavioristic school. ^ 



Since 1958 there has beeii a vigorous rebirth of Montessori 
in the United States, marked by the establishment of nev; associations 
and private schools for preschool, children, particularly in suburban 
areas in different sections of the nation. Nancy Rambusch has 



7 

Dorothy C. Fisher, The Montessori M anua l (Chicago: The 

W. E. Richardson. Company, 1913); and A M ontessori Mother (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1912), 

g 

Maria Montessori, The Montesso ri Method (New York: Schocken 

Books, 1964), p. xii. 

^ Ibi d . . p, xiVe 

^^Calvert R. Orem (ed.), Montessori for the Dls . idv antac;e.d (New 
G. P. Put arm's Sons, 1967), p, 8, 
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been a leader in this inoveiaent. She established the Montessori school, 

Whitby School, and the American Montessori Society»^^ This period 

also has seen publication of new Montessori books, including one by 
13 

N. Rambusch. Most of the American Montessori schools are private 
schools. Montessori is used in some headstart programs^^'' and other 
educational programs for disadvantaged children. Some colleges 
are offering courses with a Montessori concentrate.^^ Deutsch Is 
leading the way beyond some of the traditional Montessori methods 
in his experimental projects in New York,^-^ Research is in progress 
to assess the Montessori system- The American Montessori Society 
is more flexible in its use of modern techniques and materials than 
its European counterpart,^^ 



Sister M. Alban, "The Montessori Method — Applied!" Cath olic 
S choo l Journal , 61:23, December, 1961; and E, M. Standing, The MoriTessori 
Revol ution in Education (New York: Schocken Books, 1962), p, 191. 
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Maria Montessori, Spontaneous Activity l.n Educat: on (New York: 
Schocken }3ooks, 1965), p, xxvi. 

■^■'Orem, loc . cit . 

^ ^Ibid . , pp. 91, 107, 

1 ^ 

^I bid . , pp, A8, 118; and "Mount Vernon, New York, Mixes Mothers 
and Montessori," Nat ion *s S chools , 77:60-61, June, 1966. 

^^Oreiu, OJ3. cit., p. 91, 

^^bid., p, 48, 

^®IkM.,pp. 91-92, 
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MontciSsor.L was constaiitly devising new methods, adapting old 
ones, studying each child, analyzing the subject matter, and investi- 
gating the techniques used by other workers in the fie Id. 20 She 
acquainted educational leaders of other countries with her methods. 

She published, lectured, trained, and supervised the establishment 
of Montessori schools and societies. 2^ Her plan of education extended 
from infancy through maturity. 22 However, her main contribution was 
the system of education for young children. Montessori lectured 
until her death. Her adopted son, Mario, directs and coordinates 
the work of the Association Montessori Internationale, with head- 
quarters in Amsterdam, 23 

Montessori anticipated many trends in current early learning 
research. She conceived of an early education in many respects un- 
like the present American kindergartens. Montessori believed that 
social adjustment was integrally related to a strong sense of accom- 
plishment. She viewed the years betvzeen three and six as those years 
in which the habits and the bases of learning V7ere established, 2^ 



^^Cole, 0J5, cit . , p, 564, 

, p, 565, 

22 

Nancy M, Rainbusch, Le arning How to L earn (Baltimore: 

Helicon, 1962), p. 117, 

M, Standing, Ma ria Montessori — Her Life and VJork (Fresno, 
Calif orni.'5 : Academy Library Guild, 1959), p, 5*2, 
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The chronological lists in Appendix B indicate the significant 
developments of the Montessori educational system in Europe and America. 

II „ AIM OF THE MONTESSORI METHOD 

The aim of Montessori education is to "develop or set free 
the child's personality." The environment of a Montessori school 
is organised to reflect the actual potentialities and needs of the, 
child so that he can develop his personality, A characteristic of 
this sytem is the spontaneous progress^^ of the development of the 
young child. The child has the freedom to select from this environ- 
ment the things that satisfy his inner needs, Rambusch calls this 
the work of self organisation, by V7hich the child adapts himself to 
the conditions of lifc.^^ 

Montessori reiterated the rights of the child to develop his 
personality in her v/ritings — the rights to independence, to activity, 
to explore the world for himself, and to claim suitable working con- 
ditions . 

A normalized child in a Montessori environment will develop 
self-mastery and a sense of responsibility. He v;ill have the time. 



2 K 

"^■^Maria Montessori, _T^_ Montes . so ri Me t hod (New York: Schocken 

Books, 196A) , p. 33. 

^ ^Tbid , . p. 228. 
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Rambusch, pji-. ci t. , p, 15, 
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the materials, and the precise method to achieve control over himself 
and'iiis enviroiiment-~which is self-mastery. Competence breeds con- 
fidence. The child learns to be responsible first to himself and 

29 

then to the situation in which he finds himself. 

Social development is achieved through genuine social life 

in the classroom. The child learns to function as an individual and 

as a member of a grovip, and to assume his share of the responsibility. 

He learns to help, to discuss, to borrovz, to share, and to wait.-^^' 

Rambusch believes that social adjustment is integrally related to a 

strong sense of accomplishment — an achievement of Montessori educa- 

'tion;^^ Emotional development is closely related to social maturity. 

Controls must be learned to live in the free Montessori school 
09 

society.'*^ 

The whole personality of the child is developed — his intel- 
lectual facLiltiesj, his povjcrs of deliberation, initiative and inde- 
pendent choice, with their emotional complements:. By living as a 

free member of a real social community, the child is ' trained in those 

.1 

fundamental social qualities which form the basis of good citi?-e.n- 
33 

ship. 

^^Rambusch, op. cit . , pp. 44-55. 

M, Standing, Montessori Revolution in Educa tion (New 
York: Schocken Book-s, 1962), p. 98. 
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Rambu.sch, cit,, p. vi 3 ,. 
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m. CURRICULUM OF THE MONTESSORI METHOD 

The Mortesoorl approach to learning consists in the applica- 
tion of a certain set of principles regarding the child, his will, 
and his need to learn. These principles must take into account the 
culture and the expectations of that culture for the child as an 
adult. The prepared environment, the periods of sensitivity, and 

the child’s role in constructing himself are basic to the program 

35 

Montessori developed. 

The environment and apparatus have been organized to pro- 
mote the child’s self-development. There is an environmental emphasis 
on reality. The program provides the kinds of training to make the. 
child an independent learner. The control of error found in the 
materials and in the environment assist the child in becoming inde- 
pendent,^^ 

The law of sensitive periods recognizes the fact that certain 
conditions in the environment determine different results, depending 
upon when the conditions are applied to the stage of the individual’s 
development. Conditions v/hich are extremely favorable to development 



^'^^Nancy M, Rambusch, Learning How To Learn (Baltimore: Helicon, 

1962), p. 6. 

^~ ^Ibid . , p. 16, 

^^Standing, op, c i t: , , pp, 18-19, 86, 

^ llli-d . , p p , 79-92, 
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during a certain perioi may become ineffectual, or even unfavorable, 
during a later period. The didactic materials have been created to 
correspond to these sensitive periods and to supply their needs 

Montessori believed that the child, in constructing himself, 
following his own rhythm, absorbed leaxning fx’nm the environment, 
and brought a need to move in his leariiingo The chi3.d was given 
liberty within limits in the prepared environment, to fulfill his 
psychological needs. 

The basic curriculum for the children of the ages three to 
six is divided into three major areas: motor education, education of 
the senses, and preparation for writing and arithmetic. The fol- 
lowing summary outlines the curriculum and i.ts purposes.^® 



CURRICULUM 



Content 



Purpose 



Motor education 



Care and management of the 
environment 



Practical life exercies 

Primary movements of everyday life 
Care of the person 
Management of the household 
Silence, game 



Cleanliness, order, poise, grace 
and courtesy, refinement 
of movemcrU.s, responsibility 
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Contnat 


Purpose 


Culture of plants and animals 


Responsibility, patience, moral 
education 


Manual v/ork 

Clay work: vases, tiles, 

bricks, walls 
Painting 


Completion of work, enrich the 
world 


Gymnastic exercises 
Outdoor apparatus 
Free gymnastics 


Coordination, balance 


Rhythmic movements 


Balance, rhythm 


Education of the senses 


Observation 


Cylinders, cubes, prisms, rods 


Dimensions, visual and tactile senses 


Geometric insets and cards 


Form, visual and tactile senses 


Color tablets 


Color, visual sense 


Touch board, fabrics 


Texture, tactile sense 


Wooden tablets 


Baric and tactile senses 


Water bottles 


Thermic and tactile senses 


Geometric solids 


Stereognostic sense 


Sound cylinder;’., bells 


Auditive sense 


Preparation for v;rlting and 
ar j. tbmeJ. 1 c. 


Preparation for formal education 


Dressing frames 


Educational movements of the hand 


Metal geometric insets 


Preparation for v;riting 


Sandpaper letters of the alphabet 


Preparation for reading and v;riting, 
tactile, visual, and auditive, senses 


Cardboard letters of the alphabet 


Spontaneous writing, composition of 
words, reading, foundation for 
spel ling 


Sandpaper numb re 


Prepr rat ion for ar ifP.metic , 
tactile ciid visual senses 


Smooth numbjvs and lods 


Preparation for arithmetic 
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Content 

Boxes and spindles, 0~9 
Leaf insets 

Maps of the continents 
Musical staffs and notes 



Purpose 

Preparation for arithmetic, 
counting 

Study of botany 

Study of geography 

Reading and composition of music 



Moutessori's proponents indicate, her concern for moral train-* 
ing. She did not develop her ideas on the subject sufficiently to 
include it in her curriculum. 



The children attend school all day. The morning is devoted 



to an uninterrupted period of individual activity. Children frequently 
engage in a few sporadic tasbs before they begin the great work which 

most corresponds to their particular needs at that moment. 

The schedule of the Children’s House in 1912 was arrangtid 

as follows 



9-10 am 



10- 11 am 

11- 11:30 am 
11:30-12 am 

12- 1 pm 

1- 2 pm 

2- 3 pm 

3- 4 pm 



Greeting, inspection, exercises of practical 
life, put the room in order, conversation, 
religious exercises 

Intellectual and sense exercises, nomenclature 
Simple gymnastics 
Luncheon 
Free games 

Directed games; older children put room in 
order, inspection, conversation 
Manual work 

Collective gymnastjes and songs 
Caring for plants and animals 



A X 

■Ranibusch, oj). ci__t - , pp- 92-93. 
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'Florence E. V/ai'd, Tb_e Mon^ end Amvrlcjiin Sch-'-ol 

(Men York: The Macir’llau Company, 1913), ^ip. 2^, 2u 
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The overall result of the Montessori curriculum is a child 
who is calm, strong, master of himself, serene, satisfied, and feels 
an inner well-being. 

IV. MATERIALS FOR THE MOMTESSORT METHOD 

The prepared e4n>’lro'nnor)t and dldn-tic apparatus are 
important elemcmts in the Montessori method. 

The environment, or classroom, is designed to the child's 
scale. It is designed to help the child achieve a sense of him- 
self, self-mastery and mastery of his environment, through the 
successful execution and repetition of apparently simple tasks vzhich 
are linked to the cultural expectation, the child faces in the con- 
text of bis total development , Ample floor space provides the 
needed vzorking space for children. The furniture provides for con- 
trol of error with its light color and light weight. Each child 
has a drawer, an apron, and a mat for working. Artistic pictures, 
plants, ■'^ases end dishes are selected for beauty. A playground 
v/ith an open space for a garden should be in direct communication 



A ^ 

^'"Maria Montecsori, "The Organ at Ion, oi Intellectual VIork 
in School," Jou rnal _of_ P roceed ings jtnd_,Adjd_rjiS^^^ _o^ t he 53rd An nua l 
Meet i ii^; and Xn t ern at lonal Co n;; ross on Educ ati on (Washington, D.C. : 
National Education Association, 1915), p, 721. 

^“^'Maria Monte.r.sori, Dr. Monteo-iori' s Own Handbook (Nevz York: 
Schocken Books, 1965), p, 22.“ 
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•"N an c •; H . ] I r riib u. s cb , L c. r n i r c- U I s ■ c vi ( B a 1 1; i m o c r : H e I Icon, 
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with the schoolroom. xhe children have the responsibility of 

keeping the room clean and orderly 

Monteasori adapted the Seguin materials and Froebel’s 

bricks, cubes and geometric tablets.^® She prepared new didactic 

apparatus by observing the chlldreur The ching? children used 

constantly vzere retained and the things they ignored ware elimi- 

,49 

na^ea. Much of the original apparatus is used in the Montessori 
schools today. However, the apparatus differs from culture to 
culture, and schools affiliated with the. American Montessori 
Society include many modern materials. 

The didactic apparatus is intended to stimulate the child's 
natural desire to act and learn througli actir.n and to provide him 
with action which shall give him a better control of his own body 
and v/illpower and v/hlch shall lead him naturally from a simple action 
to a more difficult one.^^ 



^^%ontessori, o.p,, cit . , pp, 38-41; Maria Montessori, The 
Montesso ri Method (New York: Schocken Books, 1964), pp. 80-83; and 

Maria Montessori, Spontaneo us A ctivity in Echication (New York: 
Schw-ckcn Books, 1965), pp- 142-43. 

^^Dorothy C. Fisher, A Mont essori Mother (New York; Henry 
Holt and Company, 1912), p. 69, 

^%Iattle C- Hardy, "The Derivation of the Montessori Didactic 
Apparatus," Ele menta ry School Journa l, 18:296-99, December, 1917 0 



^^Mario Montessori and Claude 'A, Claremont, "Montessori and 
the Deeper Freedom," Education and Ph ilos ophy, G-. 2. Bernday and J, A. 
Lauwerys, editors (The. Yearl)ook of Education. New York: VJorld Book 

Company, 1957), p. 415. 

^^lambusch, cyi. tm , p. 30. 

^^DCiOLh.y C Fish.-':, Thy_ Mo (Chicago: The 

W. E- Richardson Company, 1913), p. 2'i. 
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Each piece is designed to achieve a particular end,^^ 
emphasis is on perception. The structured apparatus provides for 
percepts acquired through sensory motor means and through mobility . 
Each difficulty is isolated to train the attention so that the child 
will get sharp impressions for later recall and association, A 
series of apparatus represents a sequence of related difficulties, 
leading toward a definite school subject, and corresponding to the 
psychical needs of f orriiation^^ for a particular sensitive period. 

One set of the apparatus is supplied for a classroom of 
forty children, Montessori included apparatus for parallel exercises 
for those children who need additional v7ork, The material is self- 
correcti.ve so that reinforcement is immediftc and each is dependent 
on the activity of the learner for its usc,^ All. apparatus leads 

to a part of social life. This set of concrete models of abstract 
ideas leads to earlier learning, 
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E, M, Standing, M?iria Life and W ork (Fresno, 

California: Academy Library Guild, 1959), p. 26”6, 
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Rambusch, 0 £, cit • , pp- 42“43, 

5<6 

Ellen y, Stevens, A Guule to the Mo n?'essor i. Metho d (New 
York; Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1913), p, 106. 

5 S 

"^E. M, Standing, The Mon!.e ssori Revolutl-"-n in Educatij^n 
(Nev7 York: Schocken Books, 1962), pp, 69-70. 

r f 

'^Maria Montessori, Spontaneous Activity In Education (New 
York: Schocken Books, 1965), p, 85, 
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■Rambusch, op. ci.j^ , p, 122, 
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Mont O' so:' j, and CluteriouL , qp . £,1 c . , p 4I8-. 
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The list of materials represents the basic apparatus in a 
Montessori room for children of two and one-half or three years to 
six years of age.^^ 



Moto r Education 

Materials for practical life exercises 



V/oodcn dressing frames' -zipper , large buttons, snaps, 
hooks and eyes, simple slide buckles, buckles with 
eyes, bov/s for tying, and shoe- lac j.ng 
Washing and ironing equipment for clothes 
Shoe polishing kit 

Cleaning equipment for the room — several types of 
brooms, dust cloths, dust pan 
Cleaning materials for washing equipment in the room — 
pail, pitchers, basin, brush, sponges 
Dishes and silvervzare for lunch 



Garden plot and garden, tools 
Manual materials — clay, water colors . 

Gymnastic, equipment — line on floor, fence of parallel bars 
supported by upright poles, wide-seated sv;ing, rubber 
ball hung on a cord, round vzooden stairway, low wooden 
platform with lines for jumping, rope ladders 

S en sor ial Mat e rial 

Visual sense— dimensions 

Four sets of wooden cylinders v/ith knobs which vary in 
height, diameter, and comb lira t ions of height and 
diameter 

Three sets of apparatus graduated in size — cubes and 
prisms 



Baroni and G. Marangon, Ma terials for Mo ntessor i Schoo ls 
(Gonzaga [Mantoval, Italy: August, 1965), pp. 4-19; Maria Montessori, 
p_r. M on t es s or ! *s Own Handbook (New York; Scbocken Books, 1965), pp. 26- 
231, i40-82; Maria Montessori, Tbe^ Montessori Method (New York: 
Scbocken Books, 1954), pp. 137--48 , YsTn-? j 4^ 2^ Standing, The 

ip- i 921 York; Scbocken liooks, 1962), 

pp , i 53--]80; and f. E, Via id, llY 

School ( N cv; Y o rk : The Ma cmi 1. Ian Company , 2 9 13 Y p p • 69-161. 
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Visual sense — form 

Cabinet: of 33 geometric V7ooden insets and frames 
Geometric form cards--sets of solid color, broad outline, 
narrow outline,’ v/hich duplicate forms in cabinet 
Four 5?ets vrooden triangles, difficulty increases with 
each sot,, variety of types of triangles 
Rectangles, triangles, polygons, irregular geometric 
f lgures”'tsystematic variations in size, angles and 
sides 



Visual sensc-'-color 

Four sets woodext tablets, primary and secondary colors, 
series of colors in gradation 

Tactile sense-':7.t;exture 

Toue’h boards and sandpaper tablets in gradation 
Fabric squares, gradation in color and texture 

Tactile and baric sexxses 

Tablets in three types of wood having three gradations 
of weight 

Thermic sense 

Chromed metal water bottles 

Stereognostic (muscular and visual memory) sense 

Wooden geometric solids 
Various objects for comparing 

Auditive . sense 

Two series of brass bells on v/ooden base for sound 
discrimination and study of musical notes 

Toys 



Furnishings of a doll’s house, balls, dolls, trees, 
flock of sheep, various animals, tin soldiers, 
railx'/ays, and an infinite variety of simple figures 
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Materials for Education 

Preparation for writing 

Sandpaper, plastic and cardboard letters 

Colored V 7 ooden pencils and paper 

Introduction to arithmetic 

Wooden prisms, each piece painted in alternate blue 
and red colors 

Spindle boxes and wooden dov7els, compartments for 
0 to 9 

Plastic counting discs and cardboard cards with 
numerals 1 to 10 

Sandpaper numerals mounted on plastic, 0 to 9 

Golden beads — singles, tens, hundreds, thousands 

Slotted hoards 'into V7hich wooden number tablets fit, 
building 10 to 99 

Material for the study of botany 

Wooden insets and frames to study forms of leaves, 
a flower and a tree 

Materials for geography 

Wooden maps of each continent, and the planisphere 

Identical outline cardboard maps to study countries, 
capitsils, and flags 

Materials for music 

Series of wooden insets for study of musical notes 

Liturgical material 

Wooden liturgical calendar of the Chrifitian liturgical 
seasons 



V. METHODS OF THE MONTES SORI MOVEIIENT 
Activity is the keynote of all that is going on in a Montessori 
school, Montessori believed that the young child has to learn v/ith 




Cal.iforni-..: 



M- Standing, MerJji ]:toilbF'el9.0- 
Acadni'.iy Library GivU.d, 1959), 



"JLr-9. liiJ.'::. MPXlj: (Fr*esilO, 

p . 2 8 1. , 
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his whole body, with emphasis on sensorial training, if he is to learn 
61 

at all. The activity, or work, must be meaningful to the child so 

6 2 

that he is directly implicated in his construction of himself. 



The 



child selects the apparatus he prefers from among the 



items which have been introduced to him by the directress. Prefer- 
ence is dictated by the internal needs of "psychical growth." Each 
child occupies himself vzith each object for as long as he wishes. 
Through^repetition and teaching nimself without interruption, the 
child learns through his own activity. Children may work in groups. 
The apparatus is so designed that the child begins v/ith a 
few sharply contrasted stimuli and proceeds to many stimuli with 
slighter shades of dif f erence. Each stimulus is first separated^ 
After the child has mastered the individual stimuli, called remote 
preparation,^^ they are then combined. Writing combines the visual, 
auditive, and tactile sensorial education, Explosion into writing 



^^Nancy M. Rambusch, Learn ing; Hov? to Learn (Baltimore: Helicon, 

1962), p, A3. 
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Ibi d . , p. 29. 
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'Maria Montessori, Spontaneous Activi ty in Education (New 
York: Scbocken Books, 1965), p, 86, 
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Ward, _ 0 £. cit . , pp, 67-69, 

65 

Maria Montessori, Ihr. Montessori s 0^:^^ Ha ndbook (New York: 
Scbocken Books, 1965), p, 151. 
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Stevens, op_, c it . , p, 116, 
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which caught the public eye, is achieved through the following se- 
quence touching contours of the plane geometric sets, touching 
the forms of the alphabet with the fingers, tracing around the 
contours of the metal geometric sets v/ith a colored pencil, filling 
in the geometric figures. with parallel lines, composing words with 
the letters, and spontaneously copying the words. The sequence from 
the concrete to the abstract idea is also incorporated into the 
apparatus 

All movement required to use the apparatus successfully is 
directed to some intelligent end,^^ Movement for a particular 
activity is analyzed, separated, and used in its proper sequence. 

The aim of all movement is to coordinate it to become a delicate 
servant of the will.^^ 

Each child, responding to the inner laws of his own organism, 
has a different developmental timetable. The child functions at 
different levels of development in the three areas of intellectual, 
social, and emotional maturity. The interage grouping and freedom 



^^Maria Montessori, The Montessori Method (New York: Schocken 

Books, 1964), pp. 261, 291. 

M, Standing, The Montes s ori Revolution in Education (Nev; 
York: Schocken Books, 1962), p. 52. 

^'llbid. , p. 58. 

70 

Montessori and Claremont, cit . , p, 419. 

^%aria Montessori, D_r^ Montessori* s Own Handbook (Nev; York: 
Schocken Books, 1955), p. 15. 

^^Rambusch, _op_- .cit-, p. 5. 
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to choos6 pBcniit th6 child to pac.6 himself and to repeet, in accordance 
with his internal needs. He experiences repeated successes. Montessori 
believed that a child should never be permitted to fail, until he has 
a reasonable chance of success, 

The directress, observing that a child is ready for the next 
piece of apparatus in the sequence, or upon request, presents the 
apparatus in a three-step lesson, 

Step 1. The association of sensory perception with name — 

"This is a rod . " 

Step 2. The recognition of objects by name — "Give me 
the rod." 

Step 3. The remembering of the name vzhich corresponds 
to the object — "What is this?" 

This Jesson is used whenever the child is learning the exact name of 
an object, quality, or experience. The lesson is characterized by 
conciseness, simplicity, and objectivity.^^ xhe child is treated 
with utmost respect. If the child makes errors in working with the 
apparatus, it is put aside until another time. It is assumed that 
the child who fails to grasp the point of the lesson is not ready 
for it. The child first has an opportunity to master the apparatus. 
Gradually precise vocabulary is added. Mastery of an idea will be 

^ ^Ibid , . p. 128. 

' Maria Montessori, The Montessori Method (New York: Schocken 

Books, 1964), p, 178. ’ - - 

^^ Ibid . . p. 108. 

^^Ward, _o p ■ c i t . , pp. 67-69. 
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evident as the child uses it in his environment.^^ Collective lessons 
are given when it v/ould be more helpful.^® 

Disciplined freedom is a necessary characteristic in a Montessc;ri 
room. The child is free to do what is right. The freedom of the in- 
dividual must not be allowed to interfere with the general good. The 
child has limited freedom until he has the capacity to v/ork alone 
and a- knowledge of how to use the materials. Freedom and self- 
discipline go hand in hando^^ Children, who are disorderly when 
beginning in a Montessori school, are normalized through work.®^ 

Children in a Montessori school, in a favorable environment, 
will fix their attention upon an object, will use it for the purpose 
for v.’hich it was constructed, and will continue to repeat the same 
exercise indefinitely,®^ The results of such concentration and 
repetition are that order is created in the mind, facility and ac- 
curacy of reasoning power is increased, comprehension is quicker, 
and the povzers of the v/ill are established — all vzith a minimum of 
effort.®^ 
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op - o.lli'’ » P« 576. 

Standing, op_, cit . , p. 165. 

Ibid . , pp. 91-93, 

Ibid . , p, 88; and Montessori, _0£. cit, , p. 350. 



®^Maria Montessori, S p on t an eou s Ac 1 1 v 1 ry Ed ucati on (New York: 

Schocken Boohs, 1963), p. 153,“" 

®2lbi_d, , 



pp. 164-65, 174, 



In order to make the Montessori method function effectively, 
emphasis is placed on using the apparatus for the purpose for which 
it was intended,®^ using the apparatus correctly,®^* returning the 
apparatus to its specific place, helping each other, respecting 
another child's apparatus and space he has chosen, and using left 
to right movements v/lth all ec'uipmexit , 

The most important outcome of the Montessori auto-educative 
process for the child is his development of self-mastery.®^ 
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Fisher, opi, c it . , p. 45, 

®‘^‘^Standlng , gp_. cit , , p. 34, 

®^Fisber, 0 £. cit , , p. 48, 

86 

Calvert: R, Orem (ed,)> Mont essori for the Disadventa oed 
(New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons, 1967), p, 14, 



CHAPTER IV 



THE CHILD STUDY MOVEMENT 

I. HISTOPv^ OF THE CHILD STUDY MOVEMENT AND THE 
RECONSTRUCTED KINDERGARTEN 

The advent of the psychologist ruarked a turning point in 
the hlntory of the klnclerg^irtcn moveinent r ^ The discovery, that 
methods of improving instruction and learning can result from ex- 
periment, V7as revolutionary.^ From 1890 to 1900 a great v/ave of 
child study swept over the country, emphasizing the differences 
betv/een adults and children, and magnifying the stages of develop- 
ment through which a child was supposed to pass,^ 

G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark University, pioneered 
in the scientific study of childhood. His first attempt at systematic 
child study was made in Boston with the cooperation of kindergarten 
teachers in 1879.^ Through a questionnaire technique, he attempted 
to find the contents of children's minds upon entering school. Hall 



^‘Nina C. VandevTalker , The, Kniderpiartaii. in American Educa - 
tion (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1908), p. 244, 

^John E. Anderson, "A Half Century Learning About Children," 
NEA J ourna l, 42:139, March, 1953, 

^Patty S, Hill, "Changes in Curricula and Method in Kinder- 
garten Education," Childliood Educ atic n, 2:101, November, 1925, 

^"A Quarter of a Cent.ury in the Kindergarten History," 

Ki n d g art , 8:281, Dec crab e r , 1895, 
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found that children did not have the knowledge to understand the 
primers,^ Hall and his students collected a vast amount of data 
on a variety of top.ics--~on physical measurements and motor abilities, 
among others. He published syllabi of questions on many topics to 
guide observations of teachers. 

Hall criticized the kindergarten on these points: the pro- 

gram v/as not designed for city children, the children were over- 
vjorked and wo.xc reqv ' red to use thivlr fine muscles too early, seden- 
tary activities were overstressed, and the teachers did not tend to 
the health of the children ^ He suggested that reform of the kinder- 
garten include learning out-of-doors through real experiences; that 
the body be strengthened through freedom and activity, rest, lunch, 
and of larger materials; and thet a greater variety of toys and 
matc!rials be used in a broadened program-^ Hall concluded that the 
development of the child follov7s lax^/s of its own, laws with V7hich 
teachers had best not interfere.^ 



Magaz ine 



Stanley Hall, 
, 120:620, March, 



”A Children’s Institute,” Harper's Mont.n ly 
1910- 



Stanley Hall, "Syllabi for Child Study,” Kinderg arten 
Mag azine., 8:442-43, February, 1896. 

7 

G. Stanley Hall, Educ ational Proble ms. Volume I (New York: 
D' Appleton and Company, 19JJ), p. 17~, 



jLkiil* » P’ f"' Stanley Hall, "The Ideal School as Based on 
Child Study,” Th^ FonAiii, 32:26, September, 1901; and "Kindergarten Day 
at Worcester,” KJ.ndcr^^ 9:82, September, 1896- 



Lawruiv.ie A. Creniln, "The Progressive Miveuie.nt in American 
Education; A Perspective,” Harvard Ediica_li onil Review, 27; 258, Fall, 
1957. 
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Dr, Hall’s most significant contributions were in the areas 
of health, hygiene, sonitation, use of larger materials, and more 
activity , 

E. L. Thorndike recommended improvements in kindergarten 
practice which were based on psychological facts in 1903. Among the 
more significant changes he suggested v;ere increase of outdoor play, 
arrangement of the room and program to suit the body of the child, 
increase of large movements and of free play, teaching through con- 
crete things from the child’s environment, more stress on interests 
in the actual things of life, and establishment of worthy habits. 

The publication in 1908 and 1911 of Binet’s intellectual 
tests provided impetus for the study of mental growth. 



Francis W. 



Parlcer approacbod educational problems from the 



viewpoint of the individual needs of a child in his experiiaental 



work at Quincy, Massachusetts, at the Cook County Normal School 
Chicago (1883), and at the Institute at the University of Chicago 



Lois H. Meek (chm«), ’’The Kindergarten in Relation to Pre- 
School and Parental Education,” Pre school and Parental Education, 
National Society for the Study of Education',"" The TvVentV- Eighth Year- 
book (B3 ooinington , Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1929), 

p. 250. 



^^Edward L, Thorndike, "Notes on Psychology 
T each ers CoJJ.iiga j^.sord. 4:67-68, November, 1903. 



for Kindcrgartners , " 



12 

Chester W. Harrus 
The American Educational Re 
Asoovcietion (N'i'.w York: The 



(ed.) , Ency clop edi a of_ Eclucatipnal Researc h , 
search Association, National Education 
Macmillan Company, 1960), p. 371, 
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13 

(1899) , Parker fostered a program of activities that enlisted the 
children's interest In, and physical equipment for, exploration, 
building, and observation-^^ Alice Putnum, an influential kinder- 
garten teacher vzho studi.ed under Parker, came away with a new vision 
of the meaning of freedom, creative work, education for and through 
social living, and companionship with nature. Parker made a sig- 
nificant contr ibutio)) iu the application of child study principles 
to education, 

John Dewey established an experimental school in Chicago 
(1896) to demonstrate the feasibility of the principle of relating 
school to life,^-*^ He laid the groundvzork of a functionalist theory 
of behavior. Devzey viev/ed learning as the active enterprise of 
a total organism in a genuine social situation. The intended out- 
come was modification of behavior and attitudes*!^ He vzas influenced 



13 

Cremin, _op, clt ■ , p. 253; and Adolph E, Me.yer, The Dev cl oizm eut 
Educa t ion _in the Twen t iet h ^entury (New York: Prentic.e-Ilall, Inc,, 

1949), pp. 31-33. 

^^Robert H, Beck, "Traditional, Progressive, and Modern Educa- 
tion,'' XKi. Ztv.s.j kobert Beck, editor (Minneapolis: Univer- 

sity of Minnesota Press, 1956), p. 6. 

1 C 

■^ International Kindergarten Union, Committee of Nineteen, 
Pionee rs of K inder. e ar ten j.n Am erica (New York: The Century 

Coiapany, 1924), p. 208. 

1 6 

°John Devjey , The Sc hoo l mid .Soc ie ty (Chicago: The University 

of Chicago Press, 1902), p. 94. 

' C r eu'i i. n , o u • _c__i t . , p [) ■ 258-59. 
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in his thinking by James, whose psychological principles suggested 

motor expression and social participation, 

Dewey's observations and studies regarding the fundamental 

impulses and interests of children may be summarized as follows: 

conve?rsation and communication, inquiry, construction, and artistic 
• 1 Q 

expression. These basic interests x^ere embodied in the project 

luclliod, iu which the child was involved in the planning, executing, 

90 

and c'^aluating the v7ork in a socialized school. It was Kilpatrick 
who interpreted Dewey's process. 

Dewey's critical writings. School and Society , Experience 
and Ed ucation and his monograph of the kindergarten,^^ have perhaps 
had more influence than those of any other educator and philosopher 
in reforming kindergarten practice. The characteristics of the 



Samuel C. Parker, k Textbook i n _d_ie His Lory of Modern Ele - 
mentary Edu ca tion (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1912), p. 483; and 

Bird i'. Baldwin, "William Jaip.es' Contributions to Education," ^he 
Jjqurnal _of Educational Ps yc ho log y, 2 : 375 - 77 , August, 1911. 

1 Q 

Patty S, Hill, K inde rga rten , Reprint from the American 
Educator Encyclopedia, 1942 (Washington, D.C.: Association for Child- 

hood Education International, 1967), p. 1963> 



^%illiam H. Kilpatrick, The Pro je ct Meth od (Nev; York; 
Teachers Col.lege, Columbia University, 1918). 
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'Dev.'ey, _loc ,,cit . 
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John Dewey, Ex perien ce and Ed ucat i on (New York: Collier 



Books, 1938). 
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four- to eight-year-olds, ac'^ording to Devey, demanded a motor outlet 
for expression, the subject matter being selected from the child’s 
home and neighborhood life, which he could reproduce in imaginative 
and expressive forms » The child’s natural instincts, encouraged 
with the necessary stimuli and materials, were to be utilized to 
carry him to a higher plane of perception. Dewey outlined a 
kindergarten program with a free social at.,.osphere and a flexible 
schedule in v;hich clilldrtiU would play with large blocks and toys, 
and V7ou.ld construct with all kinds of materia.1 s . 

Arnold Gesell, Director of the Yale Psycho Clinic, was 
influential in establishing normative standards of the development 
of the child to six years of age. He concluded that every child 

has an individual pattern of growth, unique to him, and he travels 
by his OV711 tailor-made schc-dul a . Gesell was concerned about the 
proper conditions of health for young children. He co-authored 
a government publication^^ in V7hich he outlined a kindergarten 

2 5 

John Dewey, The School and Soc i ety (Chicago: The University 

of Chicago Press, 1902), pp. 105-127',' 

^*^John Dewey, "Kindergarten," Monograph No- 5, The E le mentary 
\ il'h' j-Ahrl 1 1: 3 29-41, June, 1900. 

^Arnold Gesell, The G rowth ^f _th^_ Pre-Scho o l C hil d 

(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925) , 

^^Meye.r, _op_. clt . « p. 448. 

oq 

Arnold Gesell and Julia W. AbbeW:, The Kinderga r ten and 
Hea lth, Burea'j of Education, Health Education No. 14 (Washington: ’ 
Department of the Interior, 1923). 
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program of preventive work in health* Gesell recommended a readjust- 
ment of the kindergarten to meet the elementary necessities of a con- 
tinuous program of health supervision and developmental hygiene for 
the much-neglected preschool child 

The results of child study led to numerous experiments in an 
effort to apply the findings and to improve education. Dewey de- 
scribed many such experiments in S chools of T omorrow . The expei'i- 
ments had in common respect for individuality, increased freedom, 
activity, attention to social relations, respect for self-initiated 

learning, and were built upon the nature of the child and his experi- 

32 

ences. Significant experiments were conducted by Caroline Pratt 
in New York City and Patty Hill* Caroline Pratt started V 7 ith the 
interestc and abilities of th:; child to begin a step by step develop- 
ment in a social and carefully prepared environment,^^ Patty Hill 
and Anna Bryan were the first kindergarten teachers to work with 

Hall (1895) in an attempt to solve problems in kindergarten educa- 

34 

tlon. At Teachers College, Columbia University, Patty Hill was 

30 

Arnold Gesell, Jke. -Px e-SchQQj. Child (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1923), p. 59. 

31 

John and Evelyn Dewey, Schools of To -Morrow (New York; E, P, 
Dutton and Company, 1915), 

•^^John Dewey, “Progressive Education and the Science of Educa- 
tion,*' Progressive Education , 5:197-98, July-August-September , 1928. 

33 

Caroline Pratt (ed,)j E xperimental Practice i n t he City and 
Country Schoo l (Nev; York: E, P. Dutton and Company, 192^), V, 

lJX., p. 1962. 
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influential in applying child study principles to the kindergarten. 

In her experiments, which included reasoning, the play motive, motor 

and manual expression, and construction,^^ the basic principle was 

that there must be freedom somewhere — in terms of choices, judgments, 
36 

or decisions. 

The kindergarten teachers were sharply divided in philosophy 
during the transition period, The conservatives, v7ho adhered reli- 
giously to Froebel, were led by Susan Blow. The liberals, v7ho favored 
a reconstruction of the kindergarten program based upon child study 
research, were led by Patty Hill. Both sides were represented on 
the Committee of Nineteen of the International Kindergarten Union. 

This committee, by about 1910, agreed upon the validity of the re- 
constructive efforts. Patty Hill summarized the differences be- 
tween the liberals and conservatives as follows: 

1. The relation of instincts and impulses to the higher 
capacities and powers 

2. Relation of desire to effort, or interest to will 

3. Relation of sense-perception to imagination and 
expression 

4. Relation of imitation to originality and invention 

5. Relation of sense-perception and experience to the 
formation of the concept 

6- Dawn and evolution of the analytical powers 



35 

■ Patty S. Hill (ed,), "Experimental Studies in Kindergarten 
Theory and Practice," Teachers Col le ge Record , 15:10-37, January, 1914. 

36v, . , r 

Ibid r , p , 5 . 

^^Patty S, Hill, Kinder gar ten , Reprint from the American Educator 
Encyclopedia, 1942 (Washington, D-C-: Association for Childhood Educa- 

tion International, 1967'', p, 1962- 
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7» Da^m and evolution of the ability for abstract thinking 
8s Psychological reseniblances and differences betv/een 
V7ork and play 

9s Dav7n and evolution of the esthetic sense 
lOf Relation of activity to knowledge or expression in 
relation to the rise and formation of the image and idea^® 

Increasing criticism of kindergarten practices emphasized the 

subject j,on of the f Ive-'year-old to a discipline and a curriculum 

that were totally unfitted to his years, Major criticisms were: 



the lack of healthful conditions, the small materials, the wholly 



teacher directed activities, overstimulation, 

work,^^ 



and overemphasis on 



The reconstruction efforts reinterpreted Froebel’s educational 
principles. The mam aim was to train children in cooperative and 
mutually helpful living. The primary root of ail educative activity 
was in the instinctive activities of the child.. Individual tendencies 
and activities were organized and directed to reproduce the society 
into V7bich the child v/ould go forth, Some of the major changes in- 
fluenced by the ^.bild .study movf4ment were: larger and a greater 



O D 

•^^Manfred J, Holmes ^'ed-). The Kind s 
£IsaS.ri.riD: Educatloa, Na t i ona 1 S oc ie ty £ o r 
Yearbook, Part if rchicago: The University 



£B.S.i:ten. lela^gn 

tbf' Study of Education, Sixth 
of Chicago Press, 1907), p. 
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p, 13- 

Akid" » P' 26; Harvey L.. Walter, ’’Opening Address-Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union," Kindergarte n Magazine , 8:519', March, 1896; 
and Patty S- Hill, "The Future of the Kindergarten," Teachers Collie 
Record , 10:51, November, 1909, 

^^Jobn Dewey, Ihe. Scho ol and So ciety (Chicago: The University of 

Chicago Press, 1902), p, n? . 






variety of materials; opportunities for creativity, freedom for 
activity and* construction; and a social organization which was in- 
formal, flexible, and which provided for the physical and mental 
health of kindergarten children. New and freer kindergarten work 
grevr by leaps and bounds between 1912 and 1922,^^ 

The chronological list in Appendix C indicates the signifi- 
cant developments of the child study movement and the reconstructed 
kindergarten in America. 

II. AIM OF THE RECONSTRUCTED KINDERGARTEN 

The aim of the reconstructed kindergarten was to develop the 
child’s physical powers, his reasoning capacity, his instincts or 
interests, and his social tendencies. 

The discovery that the larger or more fundamental muscles 
developed first led to use of larger materials and freedom to use them. 
The realization that attention to cleanliness, to personal and hygiene 
habits, and to fresh air and sunshine would improve health and thereby 
achievement in kindergarten, resulted in more emphasis oii health. 

The capacity to reason was important for success in succeeding 
grades, and to help the child understand his immediate environment. 

The play instinct and the child's interests served as motivating forces 



^ 2 

Meek, gp. cit . , pp. 251-53; Mary F. Schaeffer, ’’Conservatism 
Versus Radicalism in the Kindergarten," Ed ucatio n , 27:42, September, 
1906; Holmes, _gp^ .ciA* , p* 130; and Monroe, jop- c It . , p, 650. 

Forest, Preschool Ed ucation (Boston: Gtnn and Company, 

1935), p, 11. 
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in the child’s selecting, planning, and executing his projects. The 

informal social atmosphere developed habits of coopetatxon, teamwork, 

44 

and self-reliance. 

The ultimate goal was to develop the self-expression of the 
child and to bring about the full development of his individuality.^^ 

In a report: of kindergarten practices, Mary Davis indicated a need 
for clarity in teachers’ statements of specific and luimcdlata alms 
for the kindergarten activities 

III. THE CURRICULUM OF THE RECONSTRUCTED KINDERGARTEN 

0 

By 1925, the kindergartens V7ere becoming an established part of 
the educational system. Children from four to six years of age at- 
tended half-day sessions, In a survey of kindergartens, 36 per cent 
of a kindergarten session was devoted to physical education activities. 



^^William T- Root, PreFlrst-Grade Training , Bureau of Education 
Kindergarten Circular No. 13 (Washington! Department of the Interior, 
1923), pp. 5-6; Patty S, Hill, Kindergarten . Reprint from the American 
Educator Encyclopedia, 1942 (Washington, D.C.i Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 196/), pp, 1965-58; Mary D, Davis, jA 
Pfimer of I nf o rmat i on ab ou t K i n d e r g ar t! e n Edu ca t i on , Bureau of Education 
Ci.ty Sc'liQol Le^aflet No. 30 (Wabhington: Department of the Interior, 

August, 1928), p. 8; John E, Anderson, "Changing Emphases in Early 
Childhood Education." School and S ociety . 49:1-9, January 7, 1939; and 
Julia W, Abbot, The Child and the Kindergarten . Bureau of Education 
Kindergarten Circular No. 8 (Washington; Department of the Interior, 
1923), pp. 2-3. 

^^Davis, 0£. cit . , p- 7. 

^^Mary D, Davis, General Practice in Kindergarten Educ.atlo:n, jn}. 
United S tates , Research Committee of the Department of Kindergarten 
Education (Washington: National Education Association, 1925), p. 129. 

^^ Ibld . . pp. 27-28. 
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33 per cent to the general arts, 16 per cent to general assemblies, nine 
per cent to language and literature, and six per cent to music/*® 

There was a great variation, in the terms used for the activities in 
the program- The majority of programs were fle.Kible to allow for 
special days, seasons, excursions, outdoor play and special needs of 
children/^ 



A typical schedule was as follows; 



8; 10 
9:20 
9:30 



9:20 

9:30 

9:50 



9:50 

10:10 

10:20 

10:30 



10:10 

10:20 

10:30 

10:45 



Self ~ad op ted activity 
Period for replacing material 
Conversation — discussion or problems in 
connection with vzork, discussion of 
health habits, of nature study, the need 
for being careful in crossing streets, 
etc. 

Luncheon 

Rest 

Games and Rhythms 
Song.s and Stories^® 



Gener al assemblies . About half of the kindergartens began 
with a general assembly and half with a work period. The purposes 
of this period were to exchange ideas, cultivate self-expression, 
clarify impressions, and to develop a sense of responsibility in 
contributing information- The beginning period was a planning peiriod 
for the day, and a later one v/as used to examine a child’s- skill in 
using materials 



^®Ib i d • , p. 62. 
49 

Ibid > , p. 31, 
, p. 58, 

51m. , , 

j- b 1 d , p p • 




32-36 . 
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MuBic activities were tone vrork, ear training, rote 
songs, song dramatis: at ion, music appreciation, rhythm, and orchestra. ■ 
The purposes of these activities v/ere to develop listening and appre- 
ciation abilities, and skills in singing and interpreting music. 

■ ^n , d l_iterature. These subjects were means of expres- 
sion to broaden the child’s mental horizon, to stimulate his imagina- 
tion, and to give him power to express himoelf. Literature and oral 
©xp^;es«^i 0 n were Included. 

Work ^erio^d .fo_r ^he general arts . Some kindergartens used one 
work period while others used, two periods. The first V 7 ork period 
was used for freedom of activity, while the second was used for develop- 
ing some social skill in handling materials. The purposes were to 
develop initiative, coordinate the muscles, develop keen minds through 
physical activities, widen and enrich experiences, form the ability to 
execute self-made plans and self-expression.^^ Activities were house- 
keeping of the classroom, experimental and construction vzork vzith mate- 
rials, and dramatic play.^^ 

i,Ll® 8. ■ The purposes of physical activities v/ere 
the development of social habits and attitudes, physical development, 
and to give joy through play. Physical activities vzere plays and 



^^Ibid , , 


pp. 


39-40, 


^%bid.. 


pp. 


42-44, 




pp. 


115-16. 


^^Xbid • , 


pp. 


44-47, 



games, rhythmic activities, outdoor play, rest, lunch, and house- 
keeping* Lunch was seldom provided in the afternoon* Excursions 

provided opportunity to develop habits of observation and to enrich 
experiences , 

liMSikl;!®. The beginnings of number work and read- 

ing were frequently taught in kindergarten.^® 

IV* MATERIALS OF THE RECONSTRUCTED KINDERGARTEN 

Suitability to the child’s needs and point of viev 7 charac- 
terized the materials of the reconstructed kindergarten.^^ The mate- 
rials were larger— play apparatus, paper, and most important, the 
building blocks. There was a greater variety of materials, and toys 
were an important addition. The materials provided for expression and 
construction, whether in art, block-building, or wood construction. 

The materials were available to the children in low cupboards,®^ 

Julia Abbot emphasized the importance of furnishing the right kinds 
of materials for learning to work and play with others.®^ 



^ ^Ibld ,, pp, 51-56. ^^ Ibld ,, pp. 116-17* 
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Ibid ., p. 100. 
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Ella V. Dobbs, "Methods and Equipment," A ddresses and Pro - 
-CfiMings (Washington; National Education Association, 1921), p. 466. 

^ ^Ibld . t p. 51; and Davis, _o|3. cit . . p, 59, 
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Catherine R. Watkins, "Changing Conceptions of the Kinder- 
garten as the Outgrowth of New Insight," Add resses and Proceeding s 
(Washington: National Education Association* 1922)*, p^p, 970-74. 
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General agaemblleg . The most common activities were singing; 
conversation; greeting, hymn, and prayer; health inspection; nature 
study; and picture studyr^'^ Few materials were rsquiredo However, 
some kindergartens did have some plants and pets. ‘ 

Music . Music books containing songs about animals, nursery 
rhymes, and seasonal songs v/ere used most often. The victrola and 
piano were used.^^ 

language and literature . Mother Goose rhymes, finger plays, 
and health and nature poems v;ere learned. Folk tales and realistic 
stories of animals and home life were popular. 

Work period . The self-initiated projects, centered on com- 
munity interests, were the center from which the general ajrts 

developed^ — the fine, industrial, domestic, and dramatic arts. A 

66 

gre at variety of materials was used. Paper cutting and construc- 
tion, drawing with crayons, and block building were used moat fre- 
quently. The next most frequent use was made of clay, paints, and 
housekeeping apparatus. The group next in popularity was wood con- 
struction, sewing, wooden bead stringing, pegs and peg boards, and 

6 7 

picture books, There was evidence of some use of the traditional 

68 

gifts and occupations. 



^^Davis , 


op . cit,, pp, 72, 111. 
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ivltleg ■■ The plays and garo©i requirad very little 
equiptnenfe. large play apparatus that V 7 as used frequently was the 
slide, swing, rocking board, walking beam, trapeze, and the see-saw. 
About 60 per cent of the kindergartens had a lunch period. Crackers 
and milk were common. Bread, cake, or fruit were brought in the 
lunches from hom®.^^ Rugs, mats, cushions, or nevrspapers were used for 
resting on the floor. About half of the kindergartens played victroln 
music during rest tlme,^^ Excursions were taken most often to other 
classrooms, the park, pets at other children's homes, and to gardens, 
The materials provide for a wide range of interests and abili- 
ties of the kindergarten children. The child study movement placed 
the emphasis on supplying the appropriate materials for the charac- 
teristics of the kindergarten children- 



V. METHODS OP THE RECONSTRUCTED KXNDERG/\RTEN 

The child study movement shifted emphasis in methods from the 
totally teacher-directed method to the' child-initiated activity for 
some parts of the program- .Actual practice showed that there was a 
distinct tendency among kindergarten teachers to develop the children’s 
abilities to initiate their activities and their powers of self- 
control during the kindergarten term- There was 3,ess teacher direction 



^hhu>, P- 
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as the school year progressed. The amount of teacher direction also 
varied with the kindergarten activities , 

The informally organized work periods, discussion period and 
physical activities provided opportunities for self -directed work.^^^ 
The children’s initiative was stimulated by selecting their own acti- 
vlties during the work period,-. The discussion period gave oppor- 
tunity fo.r pupil control as they discussed the day's work, planned 

7 

for the next, and discussed their behavior. In 1925, half of the 
kindergartens included free play in the program, Most kinder- 
gartens had a rest period on the floor. Excursions were commonly 
used,^® 

The more i^^ormally organized assembly periods, music, litera- 
ture and table work involved more direction from the teacher, The 
most frequent methods In literature were telling of stories by the 
teacher or children, reciting rhymes and poems, discussions, and 
dramatizations 

The project method took into account the characteristics of 
the child, and centered on community interests, Nina Vandewalker, 
in response to many requests, wrote a bulletin, explaining the project 
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methods ~ This method provided for a ohlld to choose an activity, 
plan it, carry it out, and evaluate it“--under teacher guidance# The 

p O 

process was more important than the results: ^ 

Teache.'s incorporated children’s interests into their plans# 
Children had opportunities for self-expression and experimentation# 
They could make choices in activities and materials, and In group and 
indiv.'dual work- An i'^iformal a’^mosphere , flexibility in the program, 
and the play act ivlty, relieved some of the tension and fatigue of 
earlier days. The children were given more responsibility fo?: taking 
care of the classroom and the lunch duties:®^ Freedom was given the 
children for ample physical activity. Discussion of the children’s 
own Ideas was substituted for the teacher’s ideas, 



Nina C, Vandewalker, Suggestions Concerning; the Application 
t Method to Kindergar ten Education . Bureau of Educa- 
tion Kindergarten Circular No: 12 (Washington; Department of the. 
Interior, April, 192.3 > # 
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ment of tbe Interior, 1923), p, 4; Samuel C, Parker, "Project Teaching: 
Pupils Planning Practical Activities, II," The El ementar y S chop. I 
ioiinial, 22:427-40, February, 1922; and Catherine R. Watkins, "Changing 
Conceptions of tbe Kindergarten as the Outgrowth of New Insight," 

Add res "OS and P roce edings ('V/ashington; National Education Associa- 
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The kindergarten which gave attention to the child was on© with 
& whole-hearted, purposeful activity proceeding in a social environment, 
where the interest of rha child was important,®^ 



^■^Abbot , 
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PROJECT HEAD START 

I. HISTORY Of PROJECT HEAD START 

Poverty is not a new phenomenon in Amexicat VHiat Is new is a 
vigorous national effort to abolish poverty 

It has- been estimated that twenty to twaaty-fiva per cent of 
the American people live in poverty-^ In 1961 about one-fourth of 
all American children were growing up in poverty*’^ The problem has 
been increasing quantitatively.- Riessman estimated that in 1950, 
in fourteen of the largest American cities, one child in ten was 
growing up in poverty, while in 1960 the ratio was one in three, ^ 

Th? d3.sadvantaged live in slums, in the rural areas, on Indian reser 

5 

vat ions, and in migrant labor camps, 

Among the forces in society that have increased the problems 
of the disadvantaged are technology, affluence, urbanization, and 



’j'oe L, Frost and G, R; Hawke s, The Disadvantaged Child (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1966), xi, 

^“Michael Harrington, The Other Amer ica (New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1962), p, 182-. 

^Frosr , op, clt , , p- 30, 

^Hilda Taba, "Cultural Deprivation as a Factor in School Learn- 
ing," Mer rill- P-a lmer Q uarterl y, 10:149, April, 1964. 
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rising levels of aspiration of individuals * Many facailles who have 
moved to the cities do not have a marketable skill in our technological 
society. Consequently, they cannot supply their basic needs. The af- 
fluence in society has V7idened the gap between economic groups.^ These 
social changes demand literacy. The disadvantaged have been alienated 
from the public school because of frustration and failure. 

Increasing attention has been given to the failure of the schools 
to educate the disadvantaged c.hild-~f if teen to twenty per cent according 

7 

to Tyler to become a productive member of society, A study of a large 
city in 1961 indicated that the failure rate was six times as high among 
elementary school children whose families earned $3,000 or less annually. 
At four years of age a disadvantaged child Is a year behind in schoolj 
and by the age of twel.ve, three or more years behind,^ 



Benjamin S, Bloom, A. Davis and R, Hess, Compensatory Education 
^ jj-Q py . ion (Research Conference on Education and Cultural 
Deprivation, New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1965), pp, 1- 

2j Harrington, £JL£,» » P* 56j Martin Dautsch, ’’Nursery Educations The 
Influence of Social Programming on Early Development,” The Journal of 
NyXISXY 18:191, April, 1963; and Taba, ^t . , p. 148, 

7 

United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, National Conference on Educa tion of ttie Dig- 

(Report of a National Conference," July 18-20, '1966". Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1966), p, 63, 



Delmo Della~Dora, ’’The Culturally Disadvantaged,” Ex cepti on 
Children . 28:468, May, 1962, 

^United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, cit>, p. 60. 
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rh@ studies of D@utr.sch, Hunt, Hess, and othejrs shov 7 that dis** 
advantaged ehildx*an a^’a not prepared to handle school* They coma to 
school with minimal communication patterns, with a negative self-concept 
and attitude towatd school, and with a lack of cognitive conceptSo The 
children's listening skill and attention span have not been adequately 
developed* The teachers frequently reject these children or have a low 
expectation regarding their learning achievement*^^ Educators have been 
faced with the problem of compensating for cultural deprivation. 

Research has been an important factor in promoting compensatory 
preschool education* Research on disadvantaged children has been in 
progress since the 1930’ s.^^ The work in behavioral and psychological 
sciences has pointed out that early systematic Intervention is the ino-st 
effective means for eliminating later social and learning dtcablUticG. 
Significant research include-i Bloom’s conclusion that the period of 
most rapid growth for general intelligence comes during the preschool 
years and that the child’s environment is one of the principal deter- 
rainarvS of school achievement.^^ Piaget and Hunt suggest that early 



^^Lester D. Crow and others, ’'Experentially Lack of the Cul- 
turally Deprived Child,” Educat.lng; the Cultura lly D isadvantaged Child 
(New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1966), p. 117; Frost, clt*, 

pp. 55-59, 378; Heffernan, 0 £* c.it , , p, 237; and Calvert R. OremTed'.), 
jot .the t)l,sadvant ajy;ed (New York: G.F, Putnam’s Sons, 1957), 

pp, 38-U* 

^^Fred M* Hechlnger (edO» P re-School Education Today (Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1966), pp, 146-50. 

Deutsch, cit . , p, 191. 

^^Banjariin S, Bloom, Stab ility and Cha ny, 5, jn Hum an Cha r . ac t- er- 
("New York: John Wiley and Sons, fnc,, 1964), pp , 104, 
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stimulation may be crucial in laying the psychological foundation for 
the capacity to process information.^-^ Bruner has made a significant 
contribution in his research in cognitive growth Deutsch found 
that stimulus deprivation results in deficiencies p He recommended 
that a child must be reached as early as possible, particularly if he 
is marginal to our major cultural stream. Hess worked on the hy- 
potheses that the central factor in effects of cultural deprivation 
is a lack of cognitive meaning in the mother-child communication 
system. - xhe findings of research clearly indicate that it is pos- 
sible to bring the disadvantaged children up to satisfactory stages 

18 

of readiness for regular school learning. 

Many experimental preschool programs, aimed at compensating for 
cultural deprivation, were begun in the 1960’s. Preschool experiences 
had been endorsed by the White House Conferences on Education, the 
National Education Association, and the Council of Chief State School 
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Ibid , p, 81; Taba, jop,, c i t . . p, 152; and Frost, c 1 1 . « 

pp. 6-7. 

^^'Jerorae S, Bruner, ’’The Course of Cogniti-'^e Growth," American 
Pay cho log 1s t . 19:1, January, 1964. 

■^%arry A, Pas sow (ed,). Education in Depres se d A reas (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1963), 
pp, 64-69; and Deutsch, 02» cit . . p, 196. 

^^Robert D, Hess and V, Shipman, "Early Blocks to Children’s 
Learning," The Disadvantaged Learner ; Knowin g . Und ersta ndin g, Educating . 
Staten W. Webster, ed, (San Francisco: Chandler Publishing Company, 

1966), p, 296. 

^^BenJ.?min S. Bloom, A, Davis and R, Hess,. C.omi;L^n$.at“Qrv Edut atio a 
Igt Cujiutal D epri vation (Research Conference on Education and Cultural 
Deprivation-, Nev; Totki Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 1965), p. 16. 
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by 1965 preschool programs were in 
half of them had been established 

Foundation gave grants for corapensa" 

tory education at the preschool level to many cities; among them were 

Baltimore, Nev; Haven, New Ycrk City, San Francesco, and V/ashington, 

21 

DoCo Common elements in the programs were small class size, parent 
involvement, interdisciplinary staffing, and the use of volunteers. 

The programs, in addition to the usual social and emotional develop” 
merit, included auditory and visual attention, language development and 
other cognitive functions,^^ 
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Education U SiA^ (edO» '’First Thinga Before First Grade," 
llliRS. M u oat Ion lor 1 964-65 (Washington: National School 

Public Relations Association, National Education Association, 1964), 
p. 13; and J, W, Getzels, "Pre-School Education," Contemporary Is sues 
in M§rig^ M ucatlon (Consultants’ Papers for the White House Con- 
ference on Education, July 20-21, 1965. United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1965), p, 106, 
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Helen K-, Mackintosh, L. Gore and G, M, Lewis, Educating 
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Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington: 

Government Printing Office, 1965), p, 2, 
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James L, Hymes, "Emerging Patterns in Early Childhood Educa- 
tion, Young 22:158-61, January, 1967; "What the Preschool 
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Dade County, Florida, and Baltimore, Maryland," Grade Teacher , 83: 
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ether current experimental programs are more structured, Xhe 
haels fc,r s.tructur.e. ts tlie belief that in order to compensate far 
deprivation, a more systematic approach than the traditional preschool 
program, is needed^ DEutsch’g longitudinal experiment in New York 
City is designed to Ex.posti the child to an environment demanding develop- 
ment and stimulating it along certain parameters, and to maintain gains. 
The techniques center around the. areas of cognitive functioning, 
memory training, language development and motivation, Gray’s ex- 
periment in the upper south attempts to build motivation for learning 
and to teach for concept and language development, The approaches, 
and materials are similar to the kindergarten except that specific 
needs of children are identified and lessons are developed to meet 
these needs i Robison and others developed the. key concept approach, " 
In the academically oriented preschool of Bereiter and Engelman, 
specific and significant educational objectives in language, reading 
and arithmetic were selected and taught in a direct manner, The 



^^Martin Deutsch and associates. The Disadvantaaed Child (New 
York: Basic Books, Inc,, 1967), pp, 21-2.3; and Bernard Spodek, ’’Poverty, 

Education, and the Young Child,” Educational Leadership, 22:599, May, 
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Montsssori pzogramraed mat@:cials are being used by Rambusch in New York 
as well aa in some Head Statt Centers.^® All of ths experiments have 

f 

been successful no some degree^ Important aspects of a quality program 
have been language and concept developirient* Much more evaluative 
rcisearch and long-term planning are needed to establish effective pre- 
school compensatory programs, 

In August, 1964 the federal government bacama involved in the 
war on poverty through the passage of the Economic Opportunity Act.^^ 

The purpose of the war on poverty is to serve as a pivot for experiment 
and a focus for change. The rationale for the Project Head Start 
portion of the law came from the Arden House Conference on Preschool 



J2EL’ ci t » , pp» 91“92| and Ronald R. Koegler and L, 
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American Montesaori Society Bulletin , 3:1-7, Fall , 1965 , 
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United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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ton: Government Printing Office, 1966'', p. 24-. 
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Q O 

Eritichraent, aa wall aa from the work of Bruner, Deutsch, and Bloom, 
The law haa been amended and continued to date. 

Project Head Start is under the Community Action Program. 
Community action seeks to mobilise all the important resources of a 
community to combat poverty through a variety of projects. The flexi- 
bility of funding is to enable a community to mobilize its own public 
and private resources, to develop programs of sufficient size and 
scope, to involve the poor in the development and operation of pro- 
grams, and to administer such programs through public or private 
agencies or a combination of such agencies that will combat poverty 
effectively.^^ The lav7 authorizes the Director to carry out programs 
for preschool children v/hich include the furnishing of comprehensive 
health, nutritional, social, educational, and mental health services 
to aid children to attain their greatest potential; the provision of 
appropriate activities to encourage the participation of parents of 



“Martin Deutsch, "Papers from the Arden House Conference on 
PrerSchool Enrichment," Merrill-Palmer Quarterly . 10: 207-208, July , 

196A; and Evangeline Burgess, "Preschool Experience for Culturally 
Disadvantaged Children," Values in Early Ch ildhood Education (Depart- 
ment of Elementary-Kindergarten-Nursery Education. Washington: 

National Education Association, 1965), p, 50, 

3 A 

^Frederick Shaw, "The Changing Curriculum^ — Political Influences 
on the Curriculum." Review of Educational Research . 36:347, June, 1966; 
and Frost, £2* dt . . p. 135. 



United States Congress, Senate, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Eco nomic Opportunity A mendments of 1966. Report together with 
Supplemental, Individual, and Additional Views, 89th Congress, 2nd 
S';sslon, on S, 3164, September 28, 1966 (VJashington: Government 

Printing Office, 1966), p. 13. 
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such children; and other training, technical assistance, evaluation, 
and folJov?- through activities as may be necessary. 

Project Head Start was announced in February, 1965 and v/as 
Ifunched lii a 1965 eight-week surnraer program. The recommendations 
of the planni'ag committee of child development experts v;ere followed 
in planning Head Start. Letters poured in for a year-round program, 
and this was initiated in September, 1965.^^ Summer and year-round 
programs are now being conducted. By the end of the current school- 
year, a total of 373,000 children will have attended full-year Head 
Start programs; and 1,653,000 children, summer programs. Head 
Start programs are needed for over tv/o million children each year.^'^ 
The average cost per child has been $1,200 for a full-year Orton 
predicted that after a first-year budget of $85 million, the second 



36 

United States Congress, Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 . 
as Amended . Amendments included through December 1, 1966 (Washing'ton: 
Government Printing Office, 1967), p. 27. 

37 

Robert Cooke, "Improving the Opportunities and Achievements 
of the Children of the Poor," Planning Committee Project Head Start, 
1965. (Mimeographed.) 

38 

Julius B. Richmond, "Beliefs in Action," Childhood Educa t ion . 
September, 1967, 



•^ %bid . 

^*^vJule M. Sugarnian, Office of Economic Opportunity, an Address 
at the Association for Childhood Education International Work-Study 
Covi.f fctence, March 28, 1967, Washington, D,C. 

^'William D. Boutwell, "Education? Help for Head Start," The 
/if 61:16, April, 1967. 
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year’s budget vjould be $180 million; and the third, $310 million/^ 

Th's: budget for the current school year is $224 million. The program 

^v, 

began with the federal government paying 90 per cent of approved costs. 

Since June, 1967 the federal government pays 80 per cent of the 
43 

cost. Public school systems run 38 per cent of the .-programs ; private 
or parochial schools, seven per cent; and non""profit organizations, 

55 per cent of the programs The.r>e programs are financed by the 
federal government . 

The full-year programs are primarily designed for children 
from the age of three up to the age when the child enters the school 
system, while the summer programs are operated for children who will 
enter the school system in the fall. At least 90 per cent of the 
children must be eligible under the family income .standards as listed 
in the jjanual of Policies . An important regulation is the non- 
discrimination condition for Head Start programs The recommended 



\ ■ 

Richard E, Orton, Office of Economic Opportunity, an Address 
at the Association for Childhood Education International Work-Study 
Conference, April 4, 1966, Chicago. 

43it 

■ United States Office of Education and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, Education ; An Answer to Poverty (Washington; Government 
Printing Office, 1966), p, 3; and Community Action Program, "Community 
Action Program Fact Sheet" (Washington; Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, March, 1967). (Mimeographed.) 

44 

Sugar man, loc . c it . 

•^Office 01 Economic Opportunity Community Action Program, He ad 
£b j_ld Deye 1 op men t P rogra ms — A Mi?.\iu,ajl of }?o licles and Instructions 
(Wa.ohington; GcArernment Printing Office, September, 1967*), p. 7. 

^i bld . , A.p p end ix , p , A - 3 5 , 
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class size is fifteen children under the guidance of one teacher and 
two aides 0 ^^ 



The Head Start program is administered through the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in Washington and its seven regional offices/^® 

Assistance has been provided through the use of 550 consultants from 
the fields of education, health, social services, nutrition, psychology 
and administration. Personnel for local Head Start Centers are 
trained in forty-hour summer orientations and through eight-V7eek pro- 
grams at various colleges and universities, 






Two new programs have been added. Follow-through began in the 
fall of 1967 with thirty pilot programs of 3,000 children, costing 
$2,500,000 for the purpose of maintaining the gains made in Head Start, 
JLS, is anticipated that the program will be expanded through grade three, 
and that the cost for 1968-69 will be $120 million for 190,000 chil- 
dren, Parent and Child Centers V7ill be provided in sixteen cities 
for chxldren younger than three years of age. The budget of $5 million 



Community Action Program, Office of Economic Opportunity, How 
J.fl ApuJ-.Z X££ M. Chi Id Development P rogram (Washington; Govern- 

ment Printing Office, September, 1966), p, 23, 

A 8 

Office of Economic Opportunity, The Quiet Revolution (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1967), p. 83. 

^^Richmond, oji, £ij: , , p, 5, 

^^Ibid, 
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Nolan Estes, "Fo].low Through, 
September, 1967; and "The A,lm £5 of ’Fol 
49:62, September, .1.967, 



" Arne. r lean Education , 3:12, 
lov7 Througli' Phi Delta Kappan , 
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for 1968 will be for a comprehensive program.. The aim is to give 
young parents the knovz-hoxv necessary in child raising and family 
development to eventually get their child into the mainstream of 
American life.^^ 

Many claims for the success of Project Head Start have been 
made. Succes.s.es reported most often have been an avyareitess of the 
educational needs of poor children; improvement in communication, 
social behavior, and self-confidence of children; better parental 
attitudes toward school and parental involvement; and the cooperation 
of a TTiultiplicity of services. Head Start has established the idea 
that the early years are of prime significance for learning. 

The research conducted by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
has pointed out that the results have boon positive for programs and 
facilities but not as positive for health and social services. 

Also, vzhen parents have been reached by people v/ho know the program, 
and who know how to communicate, the parents' response has been 



5? 

"Ghetto Parent Educatioii," Phi Delta Kappan , 49:283, January, 

1968, 



^^"Sc.hools Make News," Saturday Review , 50:74, October 21, 1967. 



^^Evelxne B. Ornwake, "From the President," Young Children , 23; 
131, January, 1968; William F, Braaziel, "Two Years of Head Start," 
Phi Delra K appaii , 48:346, March, 1967; Richmond, oj). cit. , pp. 4,7; 
Dorothy Levens, "A Look at Project Head Start," Childhood Education . 
42:482, April, 1966; Philip Hardberger, "The Watershed," Communitie s 
i n Action , 2:8, April-May, 1967; and Office of Economic Opportunity, 
The Q uiet R evolution (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1967), 

P 0 1 5 0 
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B, Richmond, "Communities in Action: 
t Head Start," The Reading Te acher , 19:3?9"30, 
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56 

overwhelmingly favorable, Sugarman stated that $1 million for re- 
search had been a "flop," because we do not yet know how to effec- 

57 

tiv6ily measure early childhood educaclon. After the first summer, 
Eisenberg found an eight to ten point rise in the intelligence quo- 

CO 

tient^ while Wolff’s study indicated a problem of maintenance of 
gains, Kittrell reported at the end of the first year of a three- 
year study, that the children’s intelligence quotient increased by 
twenty-five points, and that they V7ere eager and interested.^® ^ 
more recent study found that the hard-core culturally deprived 
families and the mobile poor have not been reached,®^ At least 

seventy-five investigations using a variety of techniques are in 

62 

progress , 

Project Head Start has not been without problems. Problems 
of a qualified staff, adequate management of funds, conflicts between 



56 

Office of Economic Opportunity, Head Start Newsletter , 

1:1, November, 1966, 

57 

■ Sugarman, op., cit . 

^®Jaines Doherty, "Pupil-Teacher Ratio in Head Start Centers," 
Childhood Education , 43:7, September, 1966, 

^•^Brazziel, pp, cit , , p. 346, 

^®Flemmie P, Kittrell in aii address to the Head Start trainees 
at the University of Nebraska, July 7, 1967- 

^^Frank M, Loewenberg, "Who Did NOT Attend Head Start?" Child- 
hood E ducation , 43:310, Ja’iuary, 1967 , 

^^Offlce of Economic Opportunity, Head St art Newslette r, 2:2, 
July, 1967, 
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Xocml community action personnaX and Xocal school officials, adequate 
parent participation, quality in quick expansion, and adjustment in 
subsequent grades, remain to be resolved, A study in the summer of 
1966 of 424 Head Start Centers indicated that 213 were deficient in 
parent participation while only thirty-six were strong in this area. 
Every program that had an effective parent advisory board was found 

t L 

to be free of major defects. ■''' 

The program has had its critics. In addition to questioning 
the wisdom of separating the disadvantaged children and the cost of 
the program as compared to the results, the curriculum itself has 
been criticized. Recomanendations based on research have been made 
for a very different program from the traditional middle-class kinder- 
gartens.^^ Deutsch feels there is an absence of evaluation of the 



^^United States Congress, House of Representatives, Committee 
on Education and Labor, 0£. cit . , p, 56; Polly Greenberg, "CDGM. . . 

An Experiment in Preschool for the Poor — by the Poor," Young Children , 
22:307-15, May, 1967; Office of Economic Opportunity, ett . , p. 7; 
"Thirty Two Billion Dollars— How It’s Portioned Out— Head Start," 

Schoo l M anagement , 10:67, December, 1966; United States Congress, 

Senate., Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, o£, cit . , pp, 80-88; 
Office of Economic Opportunity, The Q uiet Revolution (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1967 ),p. 33; and Orton, lo c. cit . 

^'^Offlce of Economic Opportunity, Head Start Newsletter , 2:4, 
January, 1967^ 

^^Deborah Wager, "The Ten Biggest Myths About OEO," Communities 
in, Action , 2:22, April-May, 1967; Richard K, Kerckhoff, "Race and Social 
"class as Opportunities for Early Childhood Education," Young Children , 
20:361, September, 1965; and Donald L. Maggin, "Will Success Spoil 
Head Start?" Christia n S cience Monitor . January 5, 1966, p, 9. 

^^Bloom, Davis, Hess, jop.. cit . , p. 17; and Maya Pines, "Slum 
Children Must Make Up for Lost Time," Hew York Times Ma gazine , October 
15, 1967, p. 66. 
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r€l3tlonship between specific aspects of enrichment programs and specific 

change. ' Passow feels there is little known about class size or about 

68 

appropriate ways to prepare those who will teach the disadvantaged. 

Few programs have captured the interest and support of all seg- 
ments of American life as has Project Head Start.^^ A Harris poll of 
April, 1967 showed that the American public was 60 per cent behind the 
war on poverty.^® If the children are not learning in school, then 
the fault lies v/ith the curriculum, organization, and methods of the 
school,^ It V7ill eventually cost enormously more than what is now 
being allocated in order to do the necessary research, application, 
retraining, and social reorganization to achieve permanent results, 

II. AIM OF PROJECT HEAD START 

Project Head Start is one of the projects of the Community 
Action Program. The long-range objective of the Community Action 
Program is to affect a permanent increase in the ability of individuals, 



6 7 

Martin Deutsch and associatea, The Disadvantage d Child (New 
York: Basic Books, Inc,, 1967), p, 6, 

^S’Jnited States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, £g_. cit , . p. 24. 

^%ugh V, Perkins, "Federal Participation and Its Results," 
Educational Leadership , 24:41, October, 1966, 

^%ardbergeir , 0 £, cit . , p. 9- 
^^Dautsch, 0 £, cit, . , p. ix. 
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group® and communities afflicted vzith poverty to improve their own 
conditions » and to break the cycle of poverty at its most critical 
point—during the child’s formative years.^^ 

The broad goals of the Head Start Child Development programs 

# 

are: 

1, Improve the child’s health, 

2, Help the child’s emotional and social development by 
encouraging self-confidence, self-eKpression, self-discipline 
and curiosity. 

3, Improve and expand the child’s ability to think, 
reason and speak clearly, 

4, Help children to get wider and more varied experiences 
which will broaden their horizons, increase their ease of 
conversation and improve their understanding of the v/orld 

in which they live, 

5, Give the child fraque-it chances to succeed. 

6, Develop a climate of confidence for the child which 
V7ill make him want to learn, 

7, Increase the child’s ability to get along with others 
in his family and, at the same time, help the family to 
understand him and his problems — thus strengthening family 
ties, 

8, Develop in the child and his family a responsible 
attitude tov/ard society and foster feelings of belonging 
to a community - 

9, Plan activities x^hich allow groups from every social, 
ethnic and economic level In a community to join together 
with the poor in solving problems, 

10- Offer a chance for the child to meet and see teachers, 
policemen, health and x- 7 elfare officers — all figures of 
authority — in situations which x^rill bring respect and not 
fear . 

11. Give the child a chance to meet x^ith older children, 
teenagers, and adults who xv^ill serve as "models’’ in manners, 
behavior, and speech. 
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Ox. f: ice of Economic Opportunity Conmumj ty Action Program, H ead 
Star t C hi 3d D aveloptnent P rogram s — k Manu_^ of Policies and In structions 
(Washington; Goverruiient Printing Office, September, 1967), p, 1, 

"^^Char.le~ S. Carlcton, "Head Start or False Start," Am er lean 
Hdu ca t Icn , 2:20, Sep tembe / , 1966 - 
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12 • Help both the child and his family to a greater con- 
fidence, self-respect and dignity, 



III. CURRICULUM OF PROJECT HEAD START 



The components of the comprehensive Project Head Start program 
are health, social services, parent involvement, volunteers, and educa- 
tion, Each component Includes diagnostic, remedial, and developmental 
7 6 

efforts. Each center is encouraged to use imaginative and innovative 
methods to develop and operate effective programs within the frame- 
work of Head Start policies, 

The objective of the health program is to assure the child's 
present and future function by examining and treating existing health 
problems, by preventing future problems through immunization and 
health education, and by influencing the community to provide better 
health services for all of its poor children,^® Nutrition is a part 
of the health program. Snacks, lunch, and breakfasts may be provided 



7 S 

^'Oifice of Economic Opportunity Community Action Program, op . 
cit,, pp, 2-3, 

y G 

^Office of Economic Opportunity, Pr oject Head Start Fact 
She et, 1967, p. 4, 
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Office of Economic Opportunity Community Action Program, _qp,. 
cit , , p. 49. 

7 8 

Office of Economic Opportunity, The Physician and Pr o ject Head 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1967), p, 4; and Office 

of Economic Opportunity, P ro j g c t II and S t ar t — Hea lth S ervices , No, 2 
(Washington: Goveniment Printing Office, 1967), p- 5, 
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it) the program' Children learn to eat a variety of foodi, to uee 

79 

utenaila, and to enjoy organised dining. 

The aoclal services aiiiit the families in solving their many 
social problems* The existing social services in the community are 
utilised*®^ The basic services are the intake service, parent educa- 
tion, an informal counseling service, emergency transportation service, 

a small emergency financial aid service, home visitation, and a re- 

81 

ferral service. 

The community action programs are to provide for "maximum 
feaiible participation of the poor." The purpose of involving the 
parents is to encourage them to assume responsibility in dealing 
with their problems. Parents may be Involved in Head Start by co- 

operating in the education of their childrexi, by participating in 
the program as paid or volunteer staff members, and through parent 
education programs that reflect their interests and needs. One 
of the major goals of Head Start ia the opportunity for parents to 
take part in making decisions as members of planning and advisory 
groups.®^ 



^^Ofitce of Economic Opportunity, Pr oject Head Start — Nutrition . 
No. 3 (Washington: Government Printing Office, n,d.), pp. 2-5. 



®^Richmond, ojd. cit * . pp. 327--28. 

®^0ffice of Economic Opportunity, Pro ject He ad St art — Social 
Services . No- 8 (Washington: Government Printing Office, n.d,). 

^ ^Richmond, loc . c I t . 



^^Officc cf Economic 
Neerle/j j No. 6 ( Wa si t i n g t o n ; 

^ ^^0 f t \ c c ■ E : o n cm f c 

IlfSSrMlE » o 10 ''Washington: 



Opportunity, P roject Head Sta rt — Parents A ); e 
Go'^ernment P/.inting Office, n.d.), pp. 3-14. 

0 p p 0 r c u n i t y , P r H oad S tart - -P oin ts , f o r 
G".'va vximenc Printing Office, 1967), p. 14. 
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Axi innovative feature of Head Start is the extensive use of 
volunteers of all ages and backgrounds, Volunteers can relieve 



regular staff members of routine duties, can utilize their professional 

85 

skilli in the program, and can v7ork with children. 

The educational aspect of the progi^am includes all of the ex- 
periences in the daily program in each child development center that 
meet the needs of the children enrolled In a particular program. The 



curriculum is developmental in nature and is designed to affect the 



child’s motivation and attitudes, as well as his social, cognitive 

per captives and language skills,®^ 

The purposes of the educational program are to help children: 

1, Learn to work and play independently, at ease about 
being away from home, and able to accept help and direction 
from adults, 

2, Learn to live effectively with other children, and to 
value one’s ovm rights and the rights of others. 

3, Develop self-identity and a view of themselves as 
having competence and worth, 

4, Realize many opportunities to strive and to succeed— 

physically. Intellectually and socially, 

5, Sharpen and widen language skills, both listening and 

speaking' 

6- Be curious — to wonder, to seek answers to questions, 

7f Strengthen physical skills, using large and small 

muscles. 

8, Grow in ability to express inner, creative impulses— 
dancing, making up songs, painting, handicrafts, etc. 



®^Rlchmond, loc. alt.; and Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Riolect Hea d Scart— Volunteers . No- 5 (Washington: Government Print- 

ing Office, n.d . ) , 2, 



^^Office of Economic 
li.tL-j PP* 35-36; ^nd Office 
St . a 1 1 '• - ly. .P X > ’ 

n . d , p ’ 12. 



Opportunity Community Action Program, op_. 
of Economic Opportunity, Pr2ii£i MsM. 

4 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 



9o Grow in ability to channel inner, destructive impulses 
to turn aggression into ha'td worh, ta3.k instead of hit, under'" 
stand the difference betv/een feeling angry and acting angry, 
and feel sympathy for the troubles of others 

The guiding principles for developing the daily program are; 

le Opportunity for child-initiated activities c 
2o Ev:Jdence of attention to present growth needs of 
children, 

3. Flexibility and adaptability to meet special 
situations •. 

4, Variety of activities.- 

5e Rhythm of activities: quiet-active, indoor- 

outdoor, individual-group r 

6, Development of exploration, comniunlcation, v7onder , 
and curiosity about the environment, gg 

7o Use of equipment suitable for preschool children, 

A representative schedule for a half-day session may include 

the following activities; 

Arrival at the center 

Breakfast may be served 

Work-play activity period — 75 minutes 

Browsing and using books, pictures, record, audio- 
visual materials 
Dramatic play 
Block building 

Creative experiences with unstructured media 
Activities with structured and symbolic media 
Informal experiences in language, lite.rature, 
science, mathematics, and music 
Transition period 

Cleaning and putting away materials 
Midmorning snack 
Outdoor work-play“-’60 minutes 
Meal time 
Departure®^ 
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Ibi d, , p . 8 • 
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^Office of Economic Opportunity Community Action Program, 

cjt , , P-. 6 



89 ^ 



'•''^Minnie p, Berson, P r o 1 e '■ t H e a d S t a r t - - D a 1 ly. il I. IX * 

Office of Eco'.vjinlc Opportunity (Washingtons Gever nmEnt Printing Office, 

196’^'', p p c 9 “ ^ 3 1 
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All programs must be schedultd for at least fifteen hours 
per week. Thres'^hour sessions are suggested. Some Child Develop- 
ment Centers plan an all-day 'care program, with a three-hour core 
of wcrk-play. Some centers schedule sessions four days a v/eek and 

use the fifth day for planning, staff meetings, and home visita- 
90 

tions. 



IV. matfrials of project head start 



The policy for equipment for the educational program states 
that ’’furniture, equipment and toys for a Head Start Center shall 



be available in sufficient quality and quantity to support the pro- 
gram fullyc”^^ 

A wide variety of safe, sturdy and durable toys and educa- 
tional materials are provided. The furniture is to be safe and 
comfortable, Equipment and supplies may come from several sources. 

92 

They may be purchased, borrowed, rented, donated, or made, ' 

Costs of consumable supplies are allowable in full-year and 
summer programs. Non-expendable equipment may be purchased for full 
year programs only-. Any equipment costing o'^er $500 must receive 



of Economic Opportunity, liSi 

Program I, No, 4 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 

pp. 4, 19-21; and Office cf Fconomic Opportunity Community 
Program, op,- cit , , pp. 36-37 , 



— Dally 
n,d.) , 
Action 
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specific approval frora the Office of Economic Opportunity regional 
orrice» 

The Office of Economic Opportunity booklets on the daily pro- 
grams'^ ^tid on Equipment and Suppliss ^^ provide recommendations for 
equipment. The quantity recommended for supplies and equipment is 
generous.- Another publication^^ gives many suggestions for use of 
inexpensive materials and items that are normally discarded. Some 

97 

Head Start programs report effective use of the talking typewriter 

9ft 

and of new audio-visual resources. ■ 

A summary of suggested equipment for a class of fifteen chil- 
dren Is as follows; 

Blocks hardwood unit blocks 

Floor play niaterials transportation toys, figures of 

animals and people 



^ ^Ibid . 

94 

Berson, _opc iit.; and Office of Economic Opportunity, Pro - 
ject Head Start-Daily Program 1, No. 4 (Washington; Government 
Printing Office, n.d), 

95 

ice of Economic Opportunity, Project Head Start — -Equip - 
me nt an d S up p 1 ie s (Washington; Government Printing Office, n.do). 

96 

Office of Economic Opportunity, Beautiful Junk — Pr oject Head 
S tart (Washington: Government Printing Office, 196V), 

^"^"in An OEO Center," American Schoo l and Uriivergity , 39; 24, 
March, 1967; and Bereiter, cl t: . 

\j, Ray, ''Audiovisual Rcsoui'qe-s in Head Start," Audio - 
visua l I ns c r U-: t ion ^ 11 : 545-^^‘6 , September, 1966, 
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Household and dramatic 
play 



Table activities 



Art activities 



Woodwork 



Music 



Science and 

special projects 



Water play 

"^Full-year program only 



o 




dolls and doll accessories 
playhouse furniture, dishes, 
accessories 

housekeeping equipment 

dre3s-“Up clothes 

full-length mirror 

supplies for other dramatic, play 

puzzles and rack 

pegs and peg boards, large dominoes 
matching games 
sets of small blocks 
nested blocks and color cone 
hammer and nail sets 
Cuisenaire rods, counting frames, 
abacus, letter and number sets 

||k 

easels, brushes, tempera paints 
large newsprint and rnanila paper 
crayon-s, scissors, paste, paste 
brushes 

construction and finger paint 
paper 
dough* 

miscellaneous supplies 

workbench with vises 

tools, nails, screws, sandpaper 

soft wood scraps, doweling 

phonograph and records 
autoharp, xylophone, rhythm in- 
struments 

balls, hoops, scarves 

magnets, magnifying glass, ther- 
mometers 

mea.suring equipment — tape measure, 
scales, cups, etCc 
batteries, light bulbs, electric 
wire 

hand mirrors 

hot plate, electric frying pan 
aquarium, terrarium, cages for pets 
typewriter, pulleys and gears 

assortment of containers, funnels, etCc 
soap and soap flakes 
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Literature 

Furniture 



Audio-visual aids 



Food service 



Permanent 

facilities 



Outdoor equipment 



picture story books 



chairs and tables 

mats for resting and lockers 

tape recorder, slide projector 
8 mm<. loop, 16 mcue movie projector 
screen 

stove and refrigerator, cooking 
utensils 

dishes and silverware 
trays and serving dishea 



low, open she].ves for storage and 
display 

high shelves and cabinets for storage 
3 each — ^toilets, sinks, and mirrors 
work sink in classroom 

sandbox and accessories 
jungle gym, ladder box, horizontal 
ladder 
wheel toys 

wooden packing cases, hollow v^ooden 
blocks 

low saw horses, small wooden kegs 
v/alking and jumping boards 
rope and garden hose 
tires and inner tubes 
rubber balls of different sizes, 
bean bags^ 



Meal patterns serve as guides for local Head Start nutritionists. 



The patterns are: 



Pattern for breakfast: 

Fruic or fruit juice 
Milk 

Cereal, bread or roll plus one or more of the following; 
piece of cheese, egg (hard cooked or scrambled), 
peanut butter 
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Berson, 0 £. c i t ; and Office of 
Head Sta rt' — Equipment and Suppli es , 
ment Printing Office, n.d.)' 
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Mid-morning or mid-afternoon snack* 

Include one or more of the following* 

fruit, raw vegetable pieces, milk, piece of cheese, 
juice (fruit or vegetable) 

Pattern for lunch: 

Meat, poultry, fish, egg, cheese, peanut butter, dried 
peas, dried beans (choose one) 

Bread and butter or margarine 
Raw or cooked vegetables 
Fruit or other dessert 
MilklOO 

The space and equipment are organized to facilitate the child’s 
development. The arrangement of space depends on local facilities 
and children’s needs. Needed are places for quiet times, areas for 
active physical V7ork, large sections and small, open spaces and more 
contained ones . 

Rooms are needed for medical examinations, parent-teacher con- 
ferences, staff meetings, and perhaps baby-sitting. Fire and health 

102 

department rulings must be met for all facilities. 

V. METHODS OF PROJECT HEAD START 

Children at the Head Start Center learn chiefly through play 
activity. The children are guided by adults who respond to children’s 

^^^Office of Economic Opportunity, Pro.i ec t Hea d Start — Nutr i- 
tion > No, 3 (Vlashingtoii; Government Printing Office, n.d.). 

^^^Office of Economic Opportunity, P rolect Head Start — Dally 
P rogram I, No. k (Washington: Government Printing Office, n.d.), p. 10. 

102 ^, . . o 

Ibia , , p . 9 , 
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interests, and through questions and answers and planned new ejcperiences 
extend those interests to wider learnings and new competencies 

Activities in play include construction, large muscle activity, 
and dramatic play* 

Children are given choices and opportunity to move about. The 
adults lend support to the wox*k of individual and small clusters of 
chi3.dren. The teacher and aides are alert to opportunities for the 
teachable moment. Through the materials the children are enabled to 
learn in natural spontaneous and pleasurable ways and to learn through 
direct experiences, experimentation, manipulation, their senses, and 
their contacts with people, 

The adults tell or read stories, teach finger plays, have a 
conversation with, and listen to the children; use games to develop 
cognitive knowledge, and show them how to use equipment and materials. 
Walks, trips, and excursions are recommended for a part of the group 
at one time, An important function of a Head Start teacher is to 
help the children build a positive self“image through satisfying ex- 
periences, through gaining identity, and through gaining competence, 

A good Head Start teacher diagnoses the gaps and plans a sequence 
of experiences to fill in the 



^•Q ^lbid , , p. 17. 

^^*^^Berson, jo^, ci t , , p, 26, 

J-0 5lbid . , p. 36. 

^^^Office of Economic Opportunity;, oj^-. d t , , pp, 26-27, 

Early Years," Grade. Teacher , 84sll9, December, 1966. 



CHAPTER VI 



AN IDENTII'IGAXION BY SELECTED AUTHORITIES OF THE NECESSARY FACTORS 
TO BE INCLUDED IN A GOOD PRESCHOOL PROGRMI AND INFLUENCES 
OF THE SELECTED PRESCHOOL MOVEMENTS 

Authorities in preschool education V7er© used to establish 
the criteria ror a good modern preschool. The authoritative sources 
were analyzed to determine the criteria of each area in the outline; 
namely, the aim, curriculum, materials, and methods o The most important 
items for each area in the outline as indicated by the authorities 
were selected as factors for analysis. The factors V7hich were analyzed 
were then synthesized in order to arrive at a comprehensive composite 
of the criteria. If three of the four authorities agreed on a factor, 
it was included in the synthesis. The syi'^tbeslted criteria of each 
area of the outline were compared to the respective section of the 
preschool movement to determine the influence of that part of the 
preschool movement. 



I, AIM OF THE PRESCHOOL 

Criteria for the Aim of the Preschool 

The general aims for the current preschool of each authority 
In preschool education are listed in Table I, The general aims are 
synthesized in Table II, 

All authorities emphasized the adaptation of the preschool 
experiences to the child’s developmental level and rate of learning, 
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TABLE I 



ANALYSIS OF GENERAL AIMS OF THE PRESCHOOL 
AS IDENTIFIED BY SELECTED AUTHORITIES^ 



Authority 



General Aim 



Foster 

Headley 



Hef f ©man 
Todd 



Leeper 

Dales 

Skl-pper 

Witherspoon 



Wills 

Lindberg 



The kindergarten attempts to give the child of five 
an education which is appropriate to his stage of 
development, which will be immediately satisfying 
to him, and which will help him build good founda- 
tions for yeara? ahead* The child will develop all 
his powers — physical, emotional, mental, and social* 

The preschool meets the basic needs of children. 

The basic needs are; self-confidence, belonging to 
the group, achievement, freedom from fear and guilt, 
a variety of experiences and love. These vary in 
emphasis as abilities, values, and purposes differ. 

The goal of good schools for young children is to 
provide a succession of experiences whereby each 
child may have the opportunity to develop at his 
own rate in personal values and skills, academic 
learnings, group values and relationships in 
partnership with parents. 

To define long-term goals for a kindergarten class, 
consider how children can be helped to develop a 
positive self-image, social responsibility, creative 
response and expression, communicative skills, 
foundation for future academic work, appropriate 
attitudes toward school, intellectually, and to 
become a vital member of their society. Aims 
begin with the needs of the children. 



Neitb E- Headley, E ducation in the Kindergart en (New York: American 

Book Company, 1966), pp, 4A-48; Helen Heffernan, The Kindergarten 
Teacher (Boston: D.C, Heath and Company, 1960), p. 26; Sarah Hammond 

keeper and others, Good Schools for Young Child ren (New York; The 
Macmillan Company, 1968), pp. 57-59; and Clarice Wills and L, Lindberg, 
K indergarten for To day’s . Children (Chicago; Follett Publishing 
"company, 1967), pp. 84-8*5. 



o 
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end ths setting of specific goals for specific groups and indivi~ 
duals 



TABLE II 



STNTHISSIS OF AIMS OF THE PRESCHOOL AS IDENTIFIED 
BY SELECTED AUTHORITIES 



1, Provide a variety of experiences adapted to the developmental 

needs of kindergarten children 

2, Help kindergarten children develop a positive self-concept 

3, Guide the children to become socially responsible 

4t Assist children in building a foundation for the years ahead 
5 , Guide the children toward emotional stability 



X nlluences on the Aims of the Preichool f r pm the Selected Preschool 
.Movements 

The. Froebel kindergarten . The kindergarten in America is a 
tribute to Froebel, He started the kindergarten and implanted the 
idea that young children could be educated, The aim of Froebel ’s 
kindergarten was to make the needs and demands of the child's world 
correspond to the present stage of his development. The aim of 
adapting the experiences to the developmental needs of preschool 
children is still an important one today as stated in Table II, 
Froebel based his identification of a particular stage of development 



Neith E, Headley, Educatio n in the K lnderj^arten (New York: 
American Book Company, 1966), p. 44 ;’*^Helen Tleff email, The Kin der-- 
.g arten T eacher (Boston: D,C. Heath and Company, 1960)7 pp> 23-25; 

Sarah Hammond Leeper and others. Good Schoo ls, f o r Young Clil Idren 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1*968), pp. 56, 64-65; and Clarice 

VJilla and L. lindberg, K inderRa .rten for Today's Children (Chicago: 
FollctC Publishing Company, ifsn, ppT 84-lir 



on insight, Intuition, and observation. Techniques for identifying 
the developmental level of children have improved considerably since 
Froebel’s time, Froebel was also aware of the value of social develop 
ment of children in that he believed an informal atmosphere and group 
activity V7ere conducive to growth and development, 

Froebel left an indelible conception of education as a process 
of growth,^ 

Montessori movemen t . The aim of Montessori education vzas to 
develop or set free the child’s personality. The child was then 
motivated to develop self-mastery and a sense of responsibility. The 
child selected the apparatus accordiiag to his developmental level, 
and mastered it. There is no supportive evidence that this aim of 
Montessori education influenced the modern preschool. 

The Montessori aim of developing a sense of responsibility 
did influence the American preschool, The child learned to be 
responsible first to himself and then to take responsibility for care 
of the environment, 

The child study movement and the recons tructed k indergarten . 
The aim of the reconstructed kindergarten was to develop the child’s 
physical powers, his reasoning capacity, his instincts or interests, 
and his social tendencies, This aim influenced several goals of the 
modern preschool as stated in Table IT, 



^Patty S. Hill, Ki nd erg arten, Reprint jfrom the American Educa- 
tor Encyclopedia, 19^2 (V/asiiington, T).C.: Association for Childhood 

Education Tnf“Grria t ional , 19671, p, 1961. 



Much more attention wai given to the child’s needs for healthful 
living and physical development as a result of this movement. The 
reasoning capacity of the child was developed through selecting, plan- 
ning, and executing his projects to assist him in building a foundation 
for the years ahead, The child was given the freedom to pursue his 
Interests, and to make choices according to his developmental needs. 

The formal atmosphere was changed to an informal one to help children 
develop social responsibility. 

The aims of the modern preschool of providing for health and 
physical development, for learning to think and to build a founda- 
tion for the years ahead, for meeting the developmental needs of 
children and for developing social responsibility, were influenced 
by the child study movement, 

Project Head Start ■ The aims of Project Head Start are directed 
toward a specific segment of the population — the disadvantaged young 
child. The influence the aims of Head Start will have on the aims 
of the modern kindergarten is yet to be determined o The alms of Head 
Start include all of the aims of the modern preachool. In addition, 
the increased emphasis on health and language development, the co- 
operation of social services in a community to provide services for 
the families, and the use of more adult models and parent involvement, 
may serve to broaden the aims of the modern preschool , 
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II. CURRICULUM OF THE PRESCHOOL 

Criteria for the Curriculum of the Preschool 

The curriculum of the modern preschool provides a broad back- 
ground of experiences to achieve its goals. There was general agree- 
ment by the authorities on the specific aspects and the purposes of 
the preschool program. 

The analysis of the purposes of each area of the curriculum 
as identified by the selected authorities is shown in Table III, 

The purposes are synthesized in Table IV. The informal work and 
play periods incorporate a number of areas; such as, science, social 
studies, language, mathematics, stories, and art activities. The 
child initiates these activities most of the time. The main purposes 
of these periods are to encourage social development, planning and 
carrying out of plans, intellectual development, self-expression, 
and facility in language, Health and physical development are pro- 
vided for in the play periods, in snack and rest time, and in en- 
couraging the practice of health habits in a hygenic environment. 

Music and literature provide aesthetic enjoyment, in addition to 
the other stated purposes. 

The principles as identified by the authorities for planning 
the schedule are analyzed in Table V. The analysis indicated a wide 
variation among authorities. The principles for planning the schedule 
are synthesized in Table VI, The authorities agreed on the need for 
flexibility, for planning a rhythm of active and quiet periods, for 






Hi 



HifittaKaa 
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TABLE in 

AHALYSIS OF PURPOSES OF EACH AREA OF THE CURRICULUM 
AS IDENTIFIED BY SELECTED AUTHORITIES 



Purposes 


Foster 

Headley 


' H.effernan 
Todd 


Leeper 

Others 


Wills 

Lindherg 


Work Period 










Social developmenL 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Planning, x^orking, evaluating, 










cleaning up 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Concept development 






X 




Motor skill development 


X 




X 




Play and/or Physical Education 










Skill in use of equipment and 










in games 


X 


X 




X 


Experimentation 


X 






X 


Physical fitness 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Acceptable social relationships 


X 


X 


X 




Orientation to world 




X. 


X 




Language development 


X 


X 


X 




Snack Time 










Nutrition 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Conversation 


X 




X 


X 


Counting 






X 




Manners 






X 


X 


Eating different foods 








X 


Rest Time 






\ 




Relaxation 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Looking at books 






X 




Social Studies 










Deeper understanding of 










environment and V70rld 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Relating knoxm to unknown 


X 








Foster democratic way of life 




X 


X 


X 


Stimulate children to interact 










x-7ith environment 




X 






Science 










Develop scientific attitude 


X 


X 


X 


X 


learn some subject matter 


X 


X 


X 


X 



o 
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TABLE III (continued) 





Foster 


Heffernan 


Leeper 


Wills 


Purposes 


Headley 


Todd 


Others 


Lindberg 


Science (cont.) 

Develop interest and appre- 










ciation of science in 
environment 


X 




X 


X 


Develop skill of observation 


X 


X 


X 


X 


literature 

Appreciation of good literature 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Use and handling of books 


X 






X 


Foundation for reading 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Gaining inform.ation 


X 






X 


Art and Music 










Self-expression and creativity 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Therapeutic values 


X 


X 


X 




Social growth 






X 




Intellectual growth 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Motor coordination 


X 


X 


X 




Skills in art and music 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Aesthetic enjoyment 


X 


X 




X 


language Arts and Mathematics 
Oral expression and vocabulary 
development 

Appreciation of the signifi- 


X 


X 


X 


X 


cance of spoken and written 
words 


X 








Concept development 


X 




X 




Foundation learning 




X 


X 


X 


Social tool 




X 


X 




Learn about the language 






X 




Health and Safety 
Health habits 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Physical welfare 


X 


X 






Hygerp'c school plant 


X 


X 


X 


X 



^Headley, > c i t . , pp , 79, 90, 92, 130, 187, 214, 224, 260, 282, 
307, 330, 342, 3"62-63, 379, 491-94; Heffernan, £it,, pp, 88-89, 

91-100, 105, 110-12, 128-32, 54-55, 166, 188-200, 204-2"7, 230, 257 , 279- 
80, 331; Leeper, op, cit . , pp. 146-47, 163-65, 192, 213-15, 238, 277-79, 
296, 304-308, 31 2-13, “333, 338-39, 359-61; and Wills, op, cU . , pp, 90- 
94, 132, 149, 160-61, 188, 214 , 268, 279- 
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TABLE IV 

SYNTHESIS OF PURPOSES OF EACH AREA OF THE CURRICULUM 
AS IDENTIFIED BY SELECTED AUTHORITIES 



Wo r k Pe i"iod 

Social development 

Planning, vjorking, evaluating, cleaning up 

^nd/or Physica l Education 
Skill in use of equipment and in games 
Physical fitness 
Language development 

Nutrition 

Conversation 

Rest Time 
Relaxation 

Soc lal Studies 

Deepen understanding of environment and world 
Foster democratic way of life 

Scienc e 

Develop scientific attitude 
Learn some subject matter 

Develop interest and appreciation of science in environment 
De^relop skill of observation 

Literature 

Appreciation of good literature 
Foundation for reading 

Art and Music 

Self-expression and creativity 
Therapeutic values 
Intellec tual growth 
Motor coordination 
Skills in art and music 
Aesthetic enjoyment 

Language Ar t s an d Math ema tic s 

Oral expression and vocabulary development 
Foundatloa learning 

Healt h and Safety 
Health habits 
Hygenic school plant 



TABLE V 



ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPLES FOR THE PLANNING OF THE CURRICULUM 
AND SCHEDULE BY THE SELECTED AUTHORITIES* 





Foster 


Hef fernan 


Leeper 


Wills 


Principles 


Headley 


Todd 


Others 


Lindberg 


Consider background and past 
experiences of children 
Consider training and per- 


X 








sonality of teacher 


X 








Consider physical plant 


X 








Consider location of school 


X 








Allow for flexibility 
Plan for rhythm of activity 




X 


X 


X 


and rest 

Have a wide choice for 


X 


X 


X 


X 


children's selection 
of materials 




X 






Plan activities related to 










purposes for groups and 
individual children 




X 


X 


X 


Use blocks of tj.rae 
Plan for short periods to 


X 


X 


X 


X 


maintain interest 
Avoid vigorous activity 








X 


immediately before and 
after snack time 








X 


Arrange sequence for easy 
transition 

Plan routines to avoid waste 








X 


of time, interest, and 
materials 








X 


Plan for supervision of children 








at all times 








X 



*Headley, op. clt .^ pp. 153-56, 330; Hefferfian, £53. ext. , pp, 330- 
36; Leeper, op. cit . , pp , 119-20, 143; and Wills, op. cit . , pp, 88, 
103. 
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plaiTQlng activities for specific purposes in meeting the needs of 
children, and for planning the activities in blocks of time in the 
daily program. 



TABLE VI 

SYNTHESIS OF PRINCIPLES FOR THE PLANNING OF THE CURRICULUM 
AND SCHEDULE BY THE SELECTED AU.THORITIES 



SSi KKS '.'VV ‘i XSS SI X ^m 



1. Allow for flexibility 

2. Plan for rhythm of activity and rest 

3. Plan activities related to purposes for groups and individual 

children 

4. Use blocks of time 




The authorities discussed preschool sessions that vary from 
two to four hours, or that could extend to an all day session, A 
three and one-half hour session v/as suggested most frequently. An 
analysis of a three and one-half hour session is shown in Table VII, 
Sequence, grouping of activities, and terminology varied but there 
was agreement on the over-all schedule. The dally schedule is 
synthesized in Table VIII. Work-time is scheduled for approximately 
one-fourth of the day. Work'-time activities include dramatic play, 
construction, art, manipulative activities, looking at books, games, 
use of large muscle equipment, and clean-up activities,^ Almost as 
much time is given to outdoor play. Approximately equal time is given 

Headley, op. cit . , p. 153; and Wills, 0£. cit . , p, 96. 

^'Headley, op, cit . , pp, 196-209; Heffernan, cit. , p. 331; 
Lecper, op, ci_t , , p, 140; and Wills, op., cit.., p* 90, 
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ANAI.YSIS OF REPRESENTATIVE DAILY SCHEDULES AND SUGGESTED TIME ALLOTMENTS FOR A 
THREE AND ONE-HALF HOUR SESSION AS IDENTIFIED BY THE SELECTED AUTHORITIES* 
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to larg© group cxpori enoes; story and language arts; and toileting, 
snack, and rest time. 



TABLE VIII 

SYNTHESIS OF A REPRESENTATIVE DAILY SCHEDULE AND SUGGESTED TIME 
ALLOTMENTS FOR A THREE AND ONE-HALF HOUR SESSION AS IDENTIFIED 

BY THE SELECTED AUTHORITIES 



Activity 




Number of Minutes 


Arrival 




20 


Work- time 




50 


Clean-up, toileting, snack time, rest 


time 


35 


Outdoor play 




40 


Group experiences (one activity at a 


time) 


30 


Story and language arts 




30 


Dismissal 







Inf luences on the Curriculum of the Preschool from the S elected Pre- 
school Movements 

The F roebel kindergarten . The Froebel curriculum consisted 
of gifts and occupations. Mother and Nursery Songs , games, nature 
study and religious training. Influences of the Froebel curriculum 
are evident. Some of the gifts and occupations influenced the art 
and construction activities of the v7ork period. The play activities 
reflect the games in the Froebel curriculum. The Mothe r and Nursery 
Songs influenced the addition of music, literature and oral expression 
to the preschool curriculum. Science, originiated with the nature study 
of the Froebel curriculum. The general framework of the modern pre- 
school curriculum, was influenced by the Froebel movement. 
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Montes sprl movement . The Montessori curriculum consisted of 
three areas, motor education^ education of the senses, and preparation 
for writing and arithmetic. The practical life exercises of motor 
education—the care and management of the environment and of personal 
care-— did influence the modern preschool. The housekeeping responsi- 
bilities the children assume in the modern kindergarten as well ao 
the health habits they practice, were influenced by the practical 
life exercises. The other two areas of the curriculum had some in- 
fluence on the equipment found ii; the modern preschool. 

The Montessori curriculum did not have a great influence on 
the modern American preschool curriculum, 

The child study movement and the reconstructed kindergarten . 

Two principles of Table VI for planning the curriculum resulted from 
the child study movement. One was the principle of flexibility and 
the other was that of planning activities related to purposes for 
groups and individual children. The needs and interests of children 
were considered in the types of activities and materials which were 
supplied. 

Of the activities in the dally schedule of the modern preschool 
(Table VXII), work-time, language arts, lunch, rest, and outdoor play 
were Influenced by the child study movement. The emphasis on health 
led to lunch, rest and physical activity in the fresh air. Work-time 
resulted from the realisation that children needed opportunities for 
a great variety of experiences that were selected and planned by the 



children in an Informal aocial atmosphere, if they were to develop 
their capacities. 

Most of the purposes of each area in the curriculum as stated 
in Table IV were influenced to some degree by the child study move-, 
ment. The opportunity for social development and the planning, working, 
and cleaning up activities of the work period were important influences 
of this movement. The skill in use of equipment and in games and 
physical fitness resulted from the stress on health. The nutrition 
of snack time, the relaxation of rest time, the health habits and 
hygenac school plant, were likewise added because of concerns for the 
health of the children, The fostering of the democratic life was 
largely influenced by Dewey’s philosophy. The purpose of developing 
self-expression in art and music received its impetus from the child 
study movement. This movement also influenced the appreciation of 
good literature and the oral expression of the language arts. 

Thus, the child study movement had a strong influence on the 
purposes of the preschool curriculum. 

Project Head Start . The guiding principles for developing 
the daily program for Project Head Start include all of the principles 
in Table VI. Adaptation of the curriculum to the needs of the child 
is stressed, Additional principles in the Head Start guidelines 
refer to methods and equipment which are Included in the respective 
sections. 

The purposes of the. Head Start program are more comprehensive 
than the preschool today. The health program is more extens.ive in 
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nutrition and in diagnoses of health p.r.oblems» The services avail-’ 
able to the family, and the kinds of involvement of parents and volun- 
teers are in addition to the purposes of the preschool « 

The educational program follows the schedule generally in 
Table VIII. Breakfast and lunch are additions. Group experiences 
are Informal in nature. Greater emphasis is placed on language 
development than in the preschool. 

Influences of Project Head Start on the preschool program are 
of a predictive nature. The Follovz Through program will extend into 
the kindergarten. This program will stress small classes; oxperimental 
teaching methods; developing programs for parents; using older brothers 
and sisters, parents and neighbors in the classroom; and providing 
psychological, medical, and dental services.^ The Follow Through 
program may influence the kindergarten program in the future. Shrlver 
predicts that Project Head Start will influence the reduction of 
pupil-teacher ratio, increased use of teacher aides, a hot food pro- 
gram, participation by parents in actual school situations, and social 
services to poor families.^ 

Head Start may be influential ija extending public education 
dowiiward, in developing a more comprehensive program for the preschool 



Mark R, Arnold, ’’Why ’Head Start,’ Public Success, Sometimes 
Fails,” N ational Obaerver , September 4, 1967, p, 14. 

6 

R, Sargent Shrivar, ’’After Head Start — What?” Childhood Educa- 
tion < 44:2, September, 1967. 
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and in adapting, to a greater degree, the curriculum to the special 
needs of children. 

III. MA*TERIALS OF THE PRESCHOOL 

Criter ia for the Materials of the Preschool 

The analysis of the materials needed to achieve the goals of 
the preschool curriculum as identified by the selected authorities 
is given in Table IX, and the synthesis of this list is shown in 
Table X. The authorities are in agreement on the types of materials 
for each area of the curriculum, as well as on most of the specific 
items of equipment. Materials for construction, experimentation, 
self-expression, large muscle activity, and play are prominent types 
of equipment on the list. 

Influences on the Materials of the Preschool from the Selected 
Preschool Movements 

The Froebel kindergarten . Many of the Froebel gifts and 
occupations have been discarded. The balls and blocks of the gifts, 
as V7ell as the drawing, painting, sewing, paper cutting and clay 
modeling of the occupations have been retained. The original stories 
for the gifts have been replaced by literature and poetry. The plants 
and animals seen 5.n the modern preschool originated in the Froebel 
kindergarten. The materials have been redesigned and adapted to 
America. Better songs, games, stories, pictures, and play materials 



have been substituted for the ones Froebel used. 



TABLE XX. 



ANALYSIS OF MATERIALS FOR A PRESCHOOL AS IDENTIFIED 
BY THE SELECTED AUTHORITIES 







Foster 


Hef f ernan 


Leeper 


Wills 


Equipment 




Headley 


Todd 


Others 


Lindberg 



Indoor Play Eq uipmen t 



Blocks — hollow blocks 


X 




X 


X 


floor unit blocks 


X 


X 


X 


X 


assorted boards , accessories 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Transportation toys 


X 


X 


X 


X 


People and animals 


X 


X 




X 


Climbing apparatus 


X 




X 




PuiS'/les of varying difficulty 


X 




X 


X 


Games 


X 




X 


X 


Assorted toys 


X 




X 


X 


Cooking equipment 




X 


X 


X 


Playhouse furniture, 










accessories 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Dress-up clothes 


X 




X 


X 


Water play equipment 




X 


X 


X 


Construction and manipulative 










toys 


X 




X 


X 


Rest.inq; Equipment 










Resting mats for individuals 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Equipment and Supplies for Art 










Paintliig materials — various kinds 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Modeling materials 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Drawing materials) 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Sewing supplies 


X 




X 


X 


Cutting and pasting materials 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Large paper— various types 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Printing materials 


X 


X 






WoodworklnK Equipment 


1 








Workbench, tools, wood, 










accessories 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Science Equipment 










Aquarium 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Hc-.rbarium 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Cages for pets 


X 


X 


X 


X 
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TABLE IX (continued) 



Foster Heffernan Leeper Wills 
Equipment Headley Todd Others Lindberg 



Science Equipment (cent.) 
Measuring equipment, various 
types 

Materials for experimentation 
Gardening equipment 

Music Equipment 

Piano and autoharp 

Melody bells 

Rhythm instruments 

Phonograph and recordings 

Radio 

Scarves 

Outdoor Play Equipment 
Jungle gym 
Climbers—' dif f erent 
varieties 

Sandbox and accessories 

Swings 

Slide 

Platforms 

Merry-go-round 

Bridges 

Mazes 

Gangplanks 

Pools 

Jumping pit 

Trampolene with handles 
Teeter totter 

Walking or balancing boards 
Sawhorses 

Balls and jump ropes 

Wheel toys 

Tools for gardening 

Prereading and Number Equipment 
Games and manipulative materials 
Measuring and weighing equip- 
ment 

Collections of articles for 
counting 

Clocks and watches 



X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 








X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 






X 


X 






X 


X 






X 








X 








X 


X 




X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 



X 

X 

X X 
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TABLE IX (continued) 





Foster 


Heffernan 


Leeper 


Wills 


Equipment 


Headley 


Todd 


Others 


Lindberg 


Audiovisual Equipment 
United States flag 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Films and fii.ras trips 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Television 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Pictures 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Globes and maps 


X 




X 




Books and book storage 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Puppets and costumes 
Access to projectors, 


X 




X 


X 


tape recorder 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Stereoscope and reels 


X 








Flannel board and equipment 


X 






X 


Housekeeping Equipment 
Equipment' for child care 










of room 


X 




X 


X 


Storage 

locker accessible to each 
child 

Storage accessible to 


X 


X 


X 


X 


children 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Storage accessible to adults 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Furniture 

Tables and chairs — child-si'^e, 










movable, cleanable 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Headley, _op. cit,, pp, 95 


"119; Heffernan, op . 


cit . , PP 


, 50-65, 


120-121; Leeper, 0 £, cit , , pp , 


181, 300, 


317-30, 410 


-11; and 


Wills, 



op c cijL > PP- 104, 111-20, 
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TABLE X 

SYNTHESIS OF MATERIALS FOR A PRESCHOOL AS ' IDENTIFIED 
BY THE SELECTED AUTHORITIES 




Equipment 



Ind oor P l ay Equipm ent 
Blocks — hollov; blocks 
floor unit blocks 
assorted boards, accessories 
Transportation toys 
People and animals 
Pu"/v?.les of varying difficulty 
Games 

Assorted toys 

Cooking equipment 

Playhouse furniture, accessories 

Dress-up clothes 

Water play equipment 

Construction and manipulative toys 

Res t i n g Equipment 

Resting mats for individuals 

Equipment and Supplie s for Art 

Painting materials — various kinds 

Modeling materials 

Drawing materials 

Sewing supplies 

Cutting and pasting materials 

Large paper — various types 



Woodworkin g E quipmen t 
Workben':h, tools, wood, 
accessories 



Music Equipment (contc) 
Rhythm instruments 
Phonograph and recordings 



Outdoor Flay Equipment 
Jungle gym 

Climbers — different varieties 
Sandbox and accessories 



Swings 
Slide 
Platforms 
Teeter totter 

Walking or balancing boards 
Balls and Jump ropes 
Wheel toys 
Tools for gardening 



Prereadi ng and Number E quipment 
Games and manipulative materials 

Audiovisual Equipment 
United States flag 
Films and filmstrips 
Television 
Pictures 

Books and book storage 

Puppets and costumes 

Access to projectors, tape recorder 



Scienc e Equ Ipmeut 
Aquar luin 
Herbar ium 
Cages fer pets 

Measuring equipment, various types 
Materials for experimentation 
Gaidenlng equipment 

Mus ic Equ t pmen t . 

Piano and autobarp 
Melody bells 



Housekeepin g Equipment 
Equipment for child care of room 

Storage 

Locker accessible to each child 
Storage accessible to children 
Storage accessible to adults 

Furn ^ ture 

Tables and chairs — child-sii-e , 
movable, washable 




lIHliliiiiii 
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Montes sor t inovemgnt . The environment Montessori designed to 
fit the child influenced the preschool. The child-sii^e furniture 
and the child-size housekeeping equipment for taking care of the 
classroom were influenced by Mon tees or i» 

Some of the Montessori manipulative materials for education 
of the senses in the modern prescl\ool have been adapted to the 
modern American preschool. The equipment for learning the skills of 
various types of fastening clothing originated with the Montessori 
dressing frames. The graduated tower and building sets were in- 
fluenced by the Montessori sensorial materials; especially the tower 
and the prisms. Montessori influenced some of the Ideas for pre- 
reading and mathematics manipulative equipment; such as, shape, size, 
and color discrimination manipulative equipment; form-boards; letters 
and numbers; and counting and matching manipulative equipment. The 
basic idea, that concrete materials could be designed for intellectual 
development, vzas influenced by Montessori, 

The chi ].d study mo'^.tement and the r ec ons true le d klnderga r t eu > 

The child study movement influenced the introduction of larger mate- 
rials, a greater variety of materials, and materials for self-expression 
and construction. 

The modern preschool still has the large blocks, large trans- 
portation toys and manipulative equipment. The large-sized paper 
and paint brushes as well as the large outdoor play equipment were 
influenced by the culld study movement-. The concern for physical 
dcorelopment also motivated . the addition of outdoor play equipment; 



m 

such aa, slides, swings, v/alking boards, and teeter totters. 

The variety of materials in the preschool today is evidence 
of the. child study movement. Many different kinds of toy.s, books, 
the phonograph, and manipulative materials are representative of 
the increase in variety of materials. 

Materials for self-expression and construction are provided 
for through playhouse and dramatic, play materials, a variety of con- 
struction sets, woodworking equipment, and an increase in the use 
of art materials. 

Project Head Start . The materials recommended for Project 

« 

Head Start are similar to the equipment listed in Table X. Addi- 
tions to the Head Start materials are in the areas of science and 
food service. Shriver predicts that Head Start will influence the 
kindergarten to use a greater variety of materials and electronic 

7 

aids . 

IV 0 METHODS OF THE PRESCHOOL 

Criteria for the Methods of the. Preschool 

The analysis of the methods in preschool as identified by 
the authorities is shown in Table XI, and the synthesis, in Table 
XII. The authorities agreed on the methods they recommend in develop- 
Ixig the goals of the preschool. The common element in all the methods 



"^William F. Brazziel, "Two Years of Head Start," Phi Delta 
Kappan , 48; 346, March, 1967. 
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is iiwolvement and activity of the children. They have the opportunity 
to reason, to experiment, and to verbalize. 



TABLE XI 

ANALYSIS OF METHODS AS IDENTIFIED 
BY THE selected AUTHORITIES’^ 



Methods 


Foster 

Headley 


Heffernan 

Todd 


Leeper 

Others 


Wills 

Lindberg 


Play 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Problem-solving 
Experimentation, investiga- 


X 


X 


X 


X 


tion, observation 
Experiences and learning by 


X 


X 


X 


X 


doing 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Field trips 

Planning, carrying out plans. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


evaluating 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Self-expression and creativity 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Discussion, talking, sharing 
Individual and group 


X 


X 


X 


X 


activities 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Construction 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Games 

Sensory experiences 


X 


X 

X 


X 


X 



*Headley, 0 £. clt , , pp . A8, 67, 128-30, 187, 197, 210, 219, 

307-^-27, 371-74, 425-26; Heffernan, ojg_. clt . , pp, 42-43, 114-15, 131, 
149-61, 177-79, 198, 258-64, 330; Leeper, 0 £, cit>, pp, 135-45, '277-89, 
313, 321, 336; and Wills, 0 £. cU., pp, 26-42, 82, 132, 155-56, 166, 
204, 214, 257-59, 268, 



Emphasis on the use of specific, methods varies V7ith authorities. 

O 

Self-expression and creativity were emphasized by three authorities. 



and 



^He.idley, op , 
Wills, cit . , 



^‘.t . , pp, 129- 

pp’. 203-212, 



■30; Leeper, 02 ,, clt t , pp^ 135-36; 



o 
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Headley also eniphasifced prcblem'-solving^ while Leeper emphasiJied 

plami5.ng, carrying out plans, and evaluating the results, Wills 

1 1 

and Lindbcrg also emphasised the importance of learning by doing 



TABLE XII 



SYNTHESIS OF METHODS AS IDENTIFIED 
BY THE SELECTED AUTHORITIES 



Methods 



Play 

Problem-solving 

Experimentation, investigation, observation 
Experiences and learning by doing 
Field trips 

Planning, carrying out plans, evaluating 
Self-expression and creativity 
Discussion, talking, sharing 
Individual and group activities 
Construction 
Games 



1 9 

Heffernan and Todd emphasized play, construction and sensory experiences.-^^ 
Authorities agreed on beginning vzith the interests of children. Typical 
of the kind of social climate that the authorities described for effective 






^^leadley, oj)_, clt., p, 4 
HiA - 5 P‘ VUlls, lo c. 



p, 48; Hef fernan j op. cl t . , p. 42; beeper, 



. clt, 
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use of the methods in Table XII, is the statement ’’that to be free 
to leaxn, a child must feel physically comfortable in the setting 
and emotionally comfortable V7ith his teacher and group. 

Methods of the Preschool from the Selected Preschool 
Movements - - - ^ 

The Froebel kindergarten . Froebel’s self --activity through 
play kept all of the children involved in al3. ai'eas of the curriculum. 
This self -act ivity is represented in the modern preschool through the 
methods of play, field trips, discussions, construction, games, and 
experiencing and learning by doing. 

An increase in the types and variety of play and construction 
activities is evident in the lists of equipment. The group experiences 
of today, in which all of the children are engaged in similar activi- 
ties, originated with Froebel, 

^^ tgssori movement . The main Influence of the methods 
Montessori used was the indivldua3. activity of the child in which he 
selected his activity or piece of apparatus and moved at his own pace. 
However, the child in the Montessori school selected his equipment 
within a structured sequence and worked with it in a specified way 
while the preschool child selects his equipment from a great variety 
of materials, within a less structured program, and is permitted to 
experiment with the equipment in many v/ays. 



14 ., 



Ibid , , p 



29 , 
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3M SliiM liyil movem ent and the reconstructed kindergarten . 

The child study movement had a strong influence on the methods used in 
the modern preschool as listed in Table XII, The child-initiated or 
self -direc ted activities influenced the methods of play, experimenta- 
tion, experiencing and learning by doing, self-expression, and con- 
struction. The project method influenced the process of planning, 
carrying out plans, and evaluating the results. Discussion and 
talking have been given greater emphasis in the preschool program 
since the child study movement. The method of giving children an 
opportunity for individual as well as group activity was influenced 
by the developments of this movement, 

Generally, preschool children have had more freedom to be 
active learners utilizing their interests as a result of the child 
study movement. 

Start , Project Head Start recommends most of 
the methods in Table XII, Problem-solving and planni.ng and carrying 
them out are not stressed in the literature. Emphasis is given to 
play, discussion, field trips, and working with individuals and small 
groups of children. 

The methods used in Head Start may influence the preschool in 
that the teacher may work more with individual children and small 
groups and less with the entire group. The emphasis Head Start 
places on developing a healthy self-concept may influence the methods 
and the kind of guidance the preschool teacher employs, 15 Leeper 

^^Leeper, op. epU . , p, 25 > 



U6 

states that reseai'ch sponsored by the Office of Econoraie Opportunity 
and other agencies, should provide a wealth of inforrtistion about how 



young children learn, particularly disadvantaged children, and give 



clues to the improvement of educational practices for all young 

I 

children, 



16 



Ibi d , , p 



A5, 



o 



CHAPTER VII 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



In this chapter, the procedures and analysis used in the study 



are outlined in the summary and the influences of each selected pre 



school movement on tlie preschool are stated in the conclusions ^ 



Summary of the Study 

The purpose of this study v;as to analyze the four selected 
preschool movements to identify the major influences that each 



selected preschool movement had on American preschool education. 

Each selected preschool movement was described according to the 
follov7ing outline; the history, the aim, the curriculum, the mate- 
rials and the methods. Criteria for the aim, curriculum, materials, 
and methods of the preschool today were identified by analysing 
and then synthesizing four authoritative sources in preschool educa- 
tion. The criteria of each area of the outline were compared to 
the description of each area of each selected preschool movement to 
identify tlie influences of the aim, the curriculum, the materials, 
and the method of each preschool movement. The description of each 
selected preschool movement is summarized in Table XIII. 



Conclusions 

The following conclusions regarding the influences of each 
selected preschool movement on the American preschool seem to be 
supported by the study. The conclusions are summarized in Table XIV. 
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1. The Froebel kindergarten influenced the establishment of 
kindergartens in America c The most important influences of the 
Froebel kindergarten v;ere the aim of adapting the experiences to 
the developmental needs of the children and the method of self- 
activity through play. The Froebel kindergarten also influenced 
the general framework of the kindergarten curriculum and some of 
the basic materials in the kindergarten. The Froebel materials 
which have been retained have been adapted, redesigned, and im- 
proved in quality, 

2. The main influence of the Montessori movement was the 
responsibility given to preschool children for care of the en- 
vironment V7ith child-size equipment and for personal care. Montes- 
sori also had. some influence on the child-size furniture the 
preschool room, on the kinds of manipulative materials for educa- 
tion of the senses and of the intellect, and on the individual 
activity of the child, 

3. The child study m,ovement had considerable Influence on 
the preschool of today. The reconstructed kindergarten which was 

a result of the child study movement influenced increased attention 
to health and physical development; adding lunch, rest, and outdoor 
play to the curriculimu The development of social responsibility 
becaraa an important aim. This was provided for by giving children 
freedom to be active learners in pursuing their interests in an 
Informal social atmosphere during the play and work-time periods. 

The child study movement also influenced the development of the 
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skill of learning to think, through the processes of planning and 
carrying out of these plans, and of. experimenting and constructing 
with various materials. The materials v>7ere made, larger, a greater 
variety of materials vzas provided, and more materials for self- 
expression and construction vzere added. These factors, i.n addition 
to more flexibility in the program, influenced the increased emphasis 
on meeting the developmental needs of children. 

4. The influence of Project Head Start can only be predicted 
at this time. It may be that Head Start will influence the broad- 
ening of the aims of the preschool and the development of a more 
comprehensive program. Factors which may influence the broadening 
of the program may be the availability of social services to families; 
the involvement of parents and volunteers in the preschool program; 
and the strong emphasis on health services— nutrition, medical, 
dental, and psychological services. Head Start may infl.uence more 
work with individuals and small groups of children. The effort of 
Head Start to adapt the program to the needs of a specific group 
of children, may also influence improved techniques for meeting the 
needs of al.l pre-school children. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS OF KINDERGARTEN 

IN GERl'IANY AND EUROPE 



1835 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 



1843 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 



Froebel directed an orphanage atBurgdorf, Switzerland 

He began to v7ork out his gifts and occupations 

He opened an "Institution for the Education of Little 
Children" at Blankenburg, Germany 

Froebel published his first Sunday Journal (1838-40) 

Froebel and Mlddendorf opened the "Institution for the 
Care of Little Children" at Dresden 

Opened a similar school in Frankfurt 

Creation of the "Universal German Kindergarten" at Blankenburg 
as a joint-stock company 



Froebel and Mlddendorf made frequent journeys to various parts 
of Germany to promote the kindergarten movement 

Publication of "Songs for Mothers and Nursery Songs" 

Fifth kindergarten opened in Germany 

Ten more kindergartens opened 

Kindergarten opened in Hamburg 

Froebel moved the kindergarten to Llebenstein, Intending to 
train kindergarten teachers, Luise Levin directress 

Pamphlet by Poising published against the kindergarten, con- 
troversy continued 

Through Madame von Marenholtz-Bulow, Froebel received the 
country-scat of Marienthal from the 'Duke of Meinlngen for 
the purpose of a training college for kindergarten teachers 

Education Minister prohibited the kindergarten in Prussia 
in August 

Froebel received a standing ovation at the Educational Con- 
ference at Gotha 

Froebel dj.cd 
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1852 College at Marienthal was moved to Keilhau, under the leadership 
of Middendorf and luise Froebel 

1853 Middendorf was enthusiastically received by the Congress at 
Salzunge.n where he addressed the assembly on Froebelian methods 

1854 Luise Froebel became the Directress of the Public Free Kinder- 
garten and teacher training in Hamburg 

Kindergarten movement began in England 

Madame von Marenholtz-Bulov? began her promotion of the kinder- 
garten in Europe 

1860 Froebel Society of Berlin was established 

1874 Froebel Society of London was established, Miss Shirreff president 

1876 First examination for kindergarten teachers by the London 
Froebel Society 

1884 International exhibition at London on Health and Education, 

kindergarten section, exhibition of work and materials, model 
lessons at weekly intervals, arranged by British and Foreign 
School Society 

1887 National Froebel Union established, composed of several Kinder- 
garten Associations for the purpose of examining kindergarten 
teachers and governesses 



CHRONOLOGY OF SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS 
OF KINDERGARTEN IN AMERICA 



1854 Henry Barnard 'attendad the Exhibition of Educational Systems and 
Material in London, publicized tho kindergarten in America 

1855 First German kindergarten established by Mrs, Carl Schurz, . 
Watertown, VJisconsin 

1860 First English kindergarten established by Elizabeth Peabody 
in Boston 

1867 E. Peabody studied kindei''gartens in Europe 

1868 E. Peabody 'began her promotion of the kindergarten, with the 
assistance 'of her sister Mrs, Horace Mam"), by lecturing and 
writing 

First training school for kindergarten teachers begun in Boston 
by Mrs, Matilde Kriege and daughter 

1870 First report by the Bureau of Education on kindergarten culture 

First charity kindergarten established in College Point, New 
York 

Milton Bradley began the manufacture of Froebel materials 

1872 Emma Marwedel had a German-Amerioan kindergarten and a Froebelian 
training school in Washington, D,C, 

Baroness von 'Marenholtz-Bulow' s lectures were republished by 
the United States Commissioner of Education 

Maria Kraus-Boelte established the New York Normal Training 
School, Susan Blow, student 

1873 Publication of Kinder ga rte x'i Messenger (1873-1877) 

First public school kindergarten in St, Louis by Susan Blow, 

W, T. Harris Superintendent 

1874 Susan Blow began the training of kindergarten teachers in 
St, Louis 

1876 Kindergartfiti exhibition at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia 



1876 E, Marwedgl establisKed a kindergarten and first normal class 
in Los Angeles under the auspices of several organizations and 
the United ’States Bureau of Education, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
student 

1877 E. Peabody organized the American Froebel Union 

1878 E, Marwedel established kindergartens in northern California 

1880 From 1880-'90 heightened interest in kindergarten 

Kindergarten organisations stimulated the incorporation of the 
kindergarten into the public school syatema 

Susan B1ov 7 V7as inspec-for of more than fifty free kindergartens 
in St. Louis 

Kate Douglas Wiggin organised the California Kindergarten 
Training School. 

• I 

1881 Barnard published the Kindergarte n and Child Culture Papers 

1884 Kindergarten. Department of the National Education Association 
v;as organized 

1887 Anna Br.yan dpened a kindergarten training school in Louisville, 
Kentucky, Patty Smith Hill, student 

1892 International kindergarten Union established during a meeting 
of the National Education Association to consolidate smaller 
kind ergar t en or ganl za t ions 

1893 Extension of public interest in the kindergarten by exhibits 
and model kindergarten rooms ’operated by the International 
Kindergarten Union at the Columbia Exposition in Chicago 

Public school kindergartens were established in Omaha and 
Lincoln 

1913 Division of Kindergarten Education created In the United States 
Office of Education 

1930 Int’erratlonal ’Klndrirga’cten Union changed Its name to Association 
of Childhood Education 
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CHRONOLOGY OR SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS OF THE 
MONTESSORI MOVEMENT IN EUROPE 



^ .,94 Montessori, as a medical stud(Snt and intern in the Psychiatric 
Clinic in Rome, V7orked with "idiot children" housed in the 
asylums 

Montessori was granted her medical degree 

Occupied the Chair of Hygiene at a vzoman's college in Rome 
for ten years 

Assistant 'Dixcctor at the Psychiatric Clinic of the University 
of Rome — began work v;ith mentally deficient children 

Ab98 Director of the State Orthophrenic School in Rome for two 
years 

1699 Defective children, V7hom Montessori had trained, passed public 
school examination 

1900 Began seven years of study on applying her theories to normal 
children 

1904 First publication: Pedagogical Anthropology 

Professor at the University of Rome — Chair of Anthropology for 
four years 

1907 First "Children’s House" opened in Rome 

1908 Children’s House established in Milan 

House of Labor, Milan began manufacture of didactic materials 

1909 Four Children’s Houses had been established 

Published: Sclentl f ic Pedagogy as Ap pll ed to Child Education 

in the Children ’s Houses 

1911 International patent of the didactic apparatus arranged by 
Baron and Baroness Franchetti 

Switzerland a law establishing the Montessori system in 
all public schools 

Two model Montessori schools In Paris 
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1912 



1913 

1917 

1919 

1922 

1925 

1929 

1933 

1938 

1939 

1940 
1947 
1952 



countries'^"'®'' Montessorl method, visitors 



all 



Montessorl wrote five major books from 1912 to 1917 

Barcelona^ Spain''®"®'' Research Institute, 

Director of biennial training courses In London until 1938 
Appointed government Inspector of schools in Italy 
First International Montessorl Congress held, Helsinki 

Mussolini closed Montessorl schools in Italy 

Montessorl established the Montessorl Training Center, Netherlands 
Montessorl was Director of thp> i^-ra-t n-f 

Tj^dia ‘ ^ ^ tJ^aining course at Adyar, Madras, 

Circa. Interned In India as an enemy alien during World War II 
Montessorl training center moved to London 
Death of Maria Montessorl 

Mario Montessorl became president nf Aoa^r,-t < • /• 

Internationale with headquarters In Amsterda"®" ° 
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CHRONOLOGY OF SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS OF THE 
MONTESSORI MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 



1909 Montessoi;! education publici-^ed in the ^^rgarten Priniarx 
Maga zine in December, 1909 and March, 191 

1911 First major publicity about Montessori in the United States in 

McClur el.3 Ma£.a^iBe 

First Montessori school in the United States in Tartytown, New 
York, a second one in Boston 

Many professors of United States colleges and universities «ent 
to Line in autumn to investigate Montessori education 

1912 Byoir established the House of Childhood in Hevi York to manu- 
facture Montessori materials 

Anne George', first American pupil of Montessori, opened a 
Montessori school in VJashington, D,C. 

Translation of TVie MmiJ:es_sori Me_thod by A. George ava^ 

The first edition of 5,000 copies sold in four day^ 

1913 Four Montessori schools: Tarrytown, New York; Washington, D.C.: 

Berkeley and San Francisco in California 

McClure's Magajitm began a regular department on Montessori, 

Ellen Stevens, editor 

Kilpatrick criticized Montessori's ideas at the annual Interna- 
tiona] Kindergarten Union 

191A Circa. Alexander G. Bell formed the American Montessori Society 
and V7ES elected first prevSident 

1915 Montessori lectured in Carnegie Hall, California, and other 
pbiLs: and addressed the National Education Association 
sponsored by McClure's: Maga_zlne 

International Training Course by Moutessori accompanied by 

demonstration schools in San Francisco and San 

tion with the Pacific International Exposition, fiom Augu„ . . 

November 

1916 One hundred eighty-nine authorized ® 

Iin-ited StotcG. over 2,000 schools used the Mon..essori name 
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1958 



1962 



1964 



1965 



1966 



Nancy Rambuscli established a Montessori school— -Whitby School* 
Greenwich* Connecticut and the American Montessori Society 

Association Montessori Internationale. (AMI) established the 
Washington Montessori Institute, Washington, D.C. for a 
training center 

Director of Training: Miss Margaret Stephenson 

More than 100 Montessori schools in the United States for 
children three to five years of age; thirty schools opened in 
autumn and forty more were being planned 

Montessori system used in some Head Start programs and other 
programs for the disadvantaged 

Reissues of Montessori books published 

AMI Training Centers established or beginning at Palo Alto, 
California; Philadelphia; and Atlanta, Georgia 
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CHRONOIOGY OF SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS OF THE 
CHILD STUDY MOVEMENT 



I860 The Contents of Children' s Minds on Entering School published by 
Dr. G, Stan3”ey Hall, genetic psychologist and father of the 
child study movement , 

1883 Parker began experimentations at the Cook County Normal School, 
Chicago 

1891 Publication of the periodical Pedagogical S emlna_rx began. 

Hall, editor 

1893 National Association for the Study of Children organized. Hall, 
president 

189^> Department of Child Study of the National Education Association 
organized 

First state society for child study established in Illinois, 
Dewey and Parker, members 

Dewey began work at the University of Chicago, Head of the 
Department of Philosophy, Psychology and Pedagogy 

1895 Publication of Chil d Study Monthly begaii 

1896 Dewey established a laboratory school, an experimental school, 
in Chicago, with Mrs. Dewey 

First "Psychologic Clinic" established in Philadelphia 

North American Child-Study Conference organized to coordinate 
information on child study 



Child Study v/as taught at a dozen or more universities and 
normal schools 



1897 



1898 



Beginning of the publication of books by Dewey 



Clark University began publishing irs annual bibliography on 
Child Study 



\merican Association of University Women began Child Study Program 

:ommittee of Nineteen was appointed with equal representation of 
the coin': on •/alive and liberal £5.eld:- cL thought to explore the 
Ideas about kindergarten training 



1903 
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1903 

1904’ 

190S 



1906 

1907 

1908 



Thorndike publlcbed lotjs. pji Cbl^d S^y^Y, 

^ T^VnrwVarten estnblished at Teachers College, 

SrSu MU. CM1„„> .M 

Of Chicago (Alice Temple, chairman) 

Teachers College. Columbia ordeScJafy 

experiments in kindergarten to apply 
fn qrhool orpanxe;at xon v7lUi cnixaren ixqiu 
years of age; Speyer School. Luella Palmer, director 

First International Congress for Child Study in Berlin 

Binet began to develop an objective method of assessing a child's 
level of intelligence 

Binet ’s individual intelligence test, 1908 revision, intioduced 
mental age 

Goddard translated Binet-Slmon scale Into English and adapted 
it to American children 

Child Study Association organized 

. ^ <!^la vAnnri* at the annual meeting 

Committee of Nineteen presented its report at 

of the International Kindergarten Union 

First National Child Welfare Conference held to coordinate child 
Study activities 

Children’s Institute was founded which sponsored ® 

for information and a disseminating center of seivicc, “tc ■- g 
tve sfienrific studies of children with 
advancing their physical, mental, and moca. 

First White House Conference on Chlldreu held 
conservative and liberal viewpoints f 

determined to utilize the most recent developments oi rebea... 
in the field of childhood education 

Twenty-six journals devoted in part or whole to child study 
First American revision of Binet 's intelligence test 
1911 Revision of the Binet scale was standardized 

Yale Psycho-Clinic, esi-abllsbed for excepUon-al children, Arnold 
Gp:so 11, director 



1909 



1910 






17X 



1912 

1913 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 



1921 

1924 

1925 



1926 



Federal Childi*en'a Bureau orgaxiized ”to Inveatigate and report 
upon all matters pertaining to the v/elfare of, children and 
child life among all classes of our people" 

Caroline Pratt began her experiment in The City and Country 
School, New York City, cooperated v;lth the Bureau of Educa™ 
tional Experiments for some years 

The School of Education of the UnlA'crsity of Chicago unified 
kindergarten-primary teacher training; many colleges followed 
suit 

Tov7a Welfare Research Station, State University, established 
the first university-related child dovelopraant center 

Yale Clinic broadened to conduct researrh to establish norms 
of d evelopment of children from one month to five years of 
age 

Laura Spelraan 'Rockefeller Memorial Foundation established 
(1918-38) 

Progressive Education Association organised (1919-55) 

Teachers College, Columbia University opened a nursery school 

Merr ill-Palmer 'Institute of Human Development and Family Life 
established in Detroit 

Committee on Child Development, National Research Council, 
organized 

Merrill-Palmer nursery school opened 
Yale nursery school opened 

Child Welfare Institute, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
established 

Gesell published his first account: in a series of studies of 
behavioral development in infants and young children 

Institute of Child Development, University of Minnesota, established 

Series of Institutes on Child Welfare bold to carry on research 
in child devel.opment , funded by Rockefeller Memorial (1925-30) 

Natio'iial Association of Nursery Educatton organized 
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